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FASHIONABLE HATS. 


. L is a Tricorne hat, of fine e split straw, trimmed with velvet ando ostrich feather; pearl ornaments, fust 
ened with a silver chain. 
” 


- 2 is a fine Dunstable braid—crown and brim flat—trimmed with French flowers; pearl and silver 
ornaments. 


‘0. 3 is the same style of hat, with different trimmings. 
(o. 4 is a Glengary crown for a small girl. 
Yo. 5 is a Derby, trimmed with French flowers and a wide strip of velvet over the crown; ornamented 


with silver pendents. 
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VINE LEAF BRAIDING PATTERN. 














“Music selected by J. A. GETZE.” 


“WEARING OF THE GREEN.” 
GALLOP. 
FOR THE PIANO. BY E. MACK. 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress, A. p. 1866, by Lex & Warxen, at the Cierk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 
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GORED APRON. (Back anp Front View.) 
This is a very useful as well as pretty apron for a little girl, because it covers up so much of the dress. 
t is gored in front, and cut out square, the back of the waist forming side-pieces only, and attached te 
ull skirt, It is bordered with material of a contrasting color, which constitutes also epaulettes upon 
e shoulders. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress of gray plush, trimmed with black velvet and jet buttons. Sacque of gray plush, made 
with a pointed yoke, and trimmed with black velvet jet buttons and chenille tassels. Gray straw hat, 


turned up on each side, and trimmed with blue velvet and plumes. 
Fig. 2.—Dress of bright blue poplin, with side stripes of black and white poplin ornamented with » 


me 
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ladder trimming of black velvet and large pearl buttons. Fancy sacque of blue poplin, trimmed with 
black velvet and pearl buttons. White straw hat, trimmed with blue velvet ribbon and white feathers. 
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LIGHT ON DARKENED PATHS. 


“Then Ed 
turned book-ke 


( i 


Mrs. V 
tracing thé 
later she turn 
hero first in 
hims 

just when hop 
none the |} 
ambition be 

“But Colon 
and Cornelia to 
Colonel Rosevelt lives like « 

It was that offer t le me wrong EF 1eglected walk was that reason ‘ most rn 
ward by doubting him. A home, whose un-< judge,’ tha \dward Mayo should miss ; 
congeniality a young mi yu hardly be friendly ray of light on his darkened way ?” 
expected to appreciate, ng offered to his] I earnestly. 
mother and sist ter the settlement of his 3ut a letter!” still pursued Mr. 
father’s affairs, he hag f ild been so’ Vernon, though in a concluding tone as though 

VoL, XXVII.—24 (311) 
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g the subj ct. “It could have been 


er time as well 
I would not overrate a trifle; 
Thomas,” and her voice, s 
s it was, let tones into it from some 
iy country, as the sunshine lets 
nly into it the shadows of sur 
| by the soft south wind “T have 
time when a few kind words had 
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nt me, would have filled the wh 


h light The most common ex 
ith and hope, tz though they 
to others, are clothed new 
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coming 


more faithful to their trusts. I 
forget,’ she resumed, after t 
} ] } ‘ + 
was broken only by the soft rus 
ink’s ‘‘ Weekly,” “that there have 
when, ‘ You have done right, my 
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Though the way may seem dar] 
rely leading you in love!’ would hav 
on wings.’ 

wing at that moment the hand that 

1 her eyes from the firelight, she 

1 Frank’s gaze bent earne 
the questioning in it which faltered 
ps It was new, this allusion of his 
s to herself. He did not remember ever 
urd her speak thus personally befor 
now, my son, that the early years of 
nage were spent under my generous 

f. You do not know, perhaps, that 
rangement hetween us was caused by 

views of religious duty, and that be 
it I became dependent upon my own 
ns as teacher and amanuensis not 
for many years the sweet, God-given 

f home relations, till radiance, and 
and beauty made my chill life all new 
and the face turned from Frank was 
beaming with tenderness to her hus 

It is little enough that I can do in 





lgment of ‘all my benefits’ if ] try 
w beams from my heart's brightness 


larkened paths of others.” 
likeness 


ur mamma,” spoke a miniature 


lady addressed, closing at the same mo 


school book over which her curls had 
emurely drooping, “is that the reason 
> so kind to every one? and was that 
son you spoke so sweetly to the girl that 


cough, that came yesterday to try your 


She had it to alter you know,” volun 
the child, in explanation, as Mrs. Ver- 
1 not immediately reply; “and you 


praised the way she did it, and you told 


ME 





her all labor of any 


beauty beyond mere us¢ 


what you said, mar 


it all: and vou show 


more neatly with a 


she thanked you | 
how to say it, 1 
Lulu’s when you t 
and then, oh, mamn 
have some hot 
out in the rain, s) 
voice wasn't a bit t 
Mrs. Vernon, | 


fain have chee 
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hood?” And ther 


topic of Lulu’s sayit 
music of whos 
recital each lay's 5 


its close. 
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“T thought to el 


to-night, he said 


am too dull to put tw 


chain galls! Aft 
himself, paramount 
life I have bound 1 
faith with aspirat 
footsteps of th 

into the post office, 1 
graceful chirography 
handed him. 

A few sté ps brought 
and he glanced over 
of the weariness in w 
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wsed. Edward Mayo 
ind with a jaded 


ind steps out into the 


. few propositions 
but I believe I 

is together. The 

a man’s duty to 

is the tread-mill 

Is this ‘ keeping 

id following the 

f him he stepped 
nizing at a glance the 
white missive was 


to a reading-room, 

es bearing no trace 
they were penned, 

s my north star, and 

s. How well I remem- 

lesson I learned for 

jung man, as with qux k- 

his homeward way. 

reasoning half convie- 

ly vexed ground. Duty 

unt, what duty to self 

performance of present 





‘here's a pathway in the f 
That my feet must firmly tr 

Will the sky be bright with su 
Or will clouds hang overhead 


Once I asked this simple « 





But the Future’s lips were dun 


Keeping as its own the secre 


Io stay with me evermor 
he sunbeams out the windo 
yly crept without a word; 
Long I listened, but heard nothi 


Save the leaves the light wind s 


Then the moon and stars I 
Would they make the future 
But they gave me back no answer, 
ol Only twinkled down their light. 
stars the scudding Then I bowed my head in sorrow, 
view as the storm died away When the wind came from the west, 


‘It wasn't the work that troubled me t LV Softly saying, “ Let this secret 


alfas much as the worry to know whethe , Sleep within the Future’s breast.” 


t “a lool, or not gi g everythil . 
— jay ih, thle Adina So I ask no more the question 
as Jacques told me I had. I have foun What the coming years will bring. 
bearings so much better now. I am so V.ivine in the sunny Present 
the debts are so nearly disposed of. WI I am happy—so I sing,— 


mercy that 1 was not swept from my mooring Sing when Sunbeams fall around me, 

quite! I see it all clear now. Sing when clouds hang overhead ; 
I would not overrate a trifle either, reader, Never seeking in the Future 

more than would Mrs. Vernon; but truth i For the pathway I must tread. 











THE FARMER 
AN AUTHENTIC 


‘'S FOUNDLING. 
PIONEER SKETCH. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


The prairies in central and southern Illinois 
exhibit curious phases of scenery; yet their 
effect is depressing to the traveller if he linger 
long nong them, especially in the summer 


Cc 


on of country feels the drought s 


mu The winds that sweep over the prairie, ¢ 


unmoistened by streams and lakes, whirl clouds 
of dust from the trodden highway, and shake 


gustily 
ings. Drives in different directions will affor: 


the tops of the trees around the dwell 


‘take tea with an acquaintance. Pride forbade 
her acceptance of a civility which she could 
> not, she said, return in a proper manner 
? Adense cluster of trees surrounded the cabin; 
Cin front the roof extended into a shed several 
feet wide, serving for a rustic portico; 1t was 
>supported and shaded by the trees, and its 
extremity sheltered a well, by which the drip- 
2 ping bucket, just drawn up by the windlass, 
» stood offering a refreshing be The sides 


yerage. 


views of the wild and solitary undulating land-2of the cabin were hung with dried fruits of 
scape, boundless to the sight, and sprinkledS various kinds, different utensils for use, and 
afar off with fields of tall corn and low white? articles of dress. In the single room were two 
houses h, doubtless, having its own story 5 beds, a table, and sundry chests, chairs, benches, 
ol I hardship, labor and hope te tell in¢&c. There were two large glazed windows, 
the history of its inmates. At intervals a2and the remainder of the space was occupied 
fra lwelling, painted white and unrelieved with shelves, on which were heaped an unim- 
by ’ peers up from the horizon’s edge, 2 aginable variety of articles. The chimney was 
I ring little stretch of fancy to be thought built outside, and the wide hearth was covered 
a | on the bosom of an ocean-like expanse.¢ with substantial brick. There was a singular 
T tlers, however, have generally the good 5 inconsistency between the rude aspect of this 
taste to plant trees for shade around their¢ primitive home and the romantic beauty that 


homes ; and a cluster of them almost invariably , 


ivilized habitation 

One of these homes was the residence of a 
family who removed from the neighborhood of 
They 
had mingled in the refined circles of the city, 


P lelphia some thirty-four years ago. 


and were accustomed to the luxuries of metro 
The loss of property involved, as 


they conceived, the loss of consideration, and 
in a sort of disgust with the world they re- 
solved to bury themselves from the sight of 
their fellow creatares. The situation of their 


future home was chosen on the lone, wild 
prairie, far from human companionship or 

A log cabin, well plastered with 
clay, was hauled from a distance; a chimney 
was built, and the first thing done was to dig 
a well and set out trees which might serve as 
a shelter from the burning sun. In the spring 
following, a garden was laid out, and the 


observation. 


plants brought from the East, which had been 
kept in wet moss and earth, were set out. 

When I visited the region in 1852, the family 
still lived in the primitive cabin which first 
received them, retaining their unsocial habits. 
Sometimes visiting their neighbors, they wel- 
comed none to their own dwelling; nor could 
any entreaty prevail on the mother to dine or 
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surrounded it. The impress of a delicate and 
Crefined taste was everywhere perceptible—in 
2 the artistic disposition of the trees and shrub- 
¢ bery, the careful veiling of all unsightly points, 
?the rich smooth green of the grass, and the 
neat arrangement of the various outbuildings, 
red by the softening 

ud, or locust. The 
¢ flower garden was filled with rare and ex- 


Call of which were shelt 
foliage of the maple, r 


equisite specimens which would have done 
Seredit to the collection of a city florist. The 
¢ occupants of this rustic abode had never ceased 
2 to regret the comforts of a city life, nor become 
reconciled to their seclusion. Yet a home in 
dthe wilderness was preferable to living with 
¢ redaced fortunes among 
¢ did they desire ass 
$ who had gathered around them. “We are 
elike Daniel Boone,’',said the old lady; ‘*we 
? have no longer room; the country is becoming 
¢ too thickly settled.” Yet probably few neigh- 
¢ boring houses will come in sight during the 
Sterm of her life. 


<4 


¢ It was in this part of Illinois that the 


Sromantic incidents I am about to mention 


were related to me, as haying occurred in the 
history of a pioneer family. I shall give the 


former friends. Nor 
ition with the neighbors 


¢simple, truthful narrative as I heard it, with- 
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brief hi 
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came to us Was s 
One day w 
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Mary 


room, he was pla little 
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hearing his wif set down tl 
quickly, pushing 
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little girl began to cry bitter] 
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few is the father discovered that his 
da was in the Western country. Having 
le I I whereabouts, he wrote to her that 
] almost heart-broken at her loss, 
ha n into ill health. Sincerely repentant 
f vn unfeeling conduct, he entreated 
] ter to return as soon as the return of 
Bp! should make travelling possible. He 
prot | then to send for her, haying no sus- 
] I t she was married. 

his letter was received by Mrs. L——— a 
s] time previous to the birth of an infant. 
She 1 ed to set off on her homeward jour 
ney as n as her strength should permit. A 
your! 1 the Spring, at that period, from St 
J Pittsburgh, was both difficult and 
d is. Mr. L——— expected in a short 
i to return to St. Louis, and in view of the 
da s of travelling for so young a child, he 
t it best to leave her in careful hands. 
He urged that the parents of his wife would 
be more readily conciliated by her returning 
ay rently as she had left them She might 
eX] | when she could choose a favorable 
tis » doing. The young mother could 
not the thought of parting with her little 
on it knowing that such a journey would 
be ] is for an infant, and feeling that she 


could never forgive herself should her mother 


die before she could return to receive her for 
giveness and blessing, it appeared her duty to 
sacrifice her own feelings; and she at last con- 
8 

occurred the question—with whom 


could the precious babe be trusted? The in 


| tants of the place were mostly French. 


and no trustworthy person could be found, 
Ww ild be prevailed on to take charge otf 
it \ young man—Mr. L———’s intimate 


frien was acquainted with Mr. and Mrs 
} nd suggested that they would be certain 
to treat the child with all the tenderness its 
own parents could lavish on it, if their hu 
manity were appealed to on its behalf as a 
deserted foundling. He engaged to deposit 
the infant, with all due circumstances of 





tery, at their door, and report the manner of 
its reception; also to look after it faithfully in 
the absence of its parents. 

The mother consented to the romanti 

scheme ; and, packing the basket with as many 
clot as it would hold—placing in the bottom 
a purse full of money—she set out with her 
husband and his friend, in the night, for May's 


} 


house. Within a short distance of this they , 


stopped, and with deep anguish and many 


forebodings, both kissed the baby’s smooth? May's family had been preserved from danger, 
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cheek, and then resigned it to their friend, 
They strove to console their sorrow with the 
belief that in a year, at the furthest, their 
darling would be restored to theiy arms. The 
father and his friend, m anwhile, would not 
lose sight of it. In a few days the friend 
called on Mr. May, and managed to see how 
well the child was doing He heard the 
foster mother say she loved and would cherish 
it as her own. His report to the anxious 
parents was thus quit tisfactory. 

Mr. and Mrs. | - Immediate ly set off 
for the East separating a Ww days before 
their arrival at t of the wife’s father. 
She was joyfully welcomed. As soon as she 
had opportunity, s lis 1 her marriage 
and was freely forgiven. Mr. L———— received 
a letter from her father inviting him to join 
her. 

It was now abo encement of the 
war with Great Br As it was known 


that the Indians would be troublesome on the 


frontier, it was arrar 1 that Mr. L—— 
should go immediately to the West, and bring 
the child to its mother. He reached St. Louis 


mint of 


Inhabitants. 


at a time when a general panic, on a 
the Indians, had scattered the 


His friend had joined the rangers, and could 


no where be found. Mr. May's family had 
also disappeared; the neighbors had taken 
refuge in forts; and ther at diligent inquiries 
failed in procuring | lesired information. 
After some narrow escapes from the Indians, 
Mr. L—— was compelled to abandon the 


search, and return disay nted and dispirited 
to his unhappy wif 

At the end of the war, both set out for the 
West, and landed at Sh 
this point they tray d northward through 


wheetown From 





Lilinois, making 


The hope of finding the lost one 


inquiries in every 
direction 
never became ext 
notwithstanding their want of success. 

Thus travelling through the country for 
nearly a year, they were at length so fortunate 
as to hear of a well to do farmer of the name 
of May, who had come from the southern part 
of Illinois. With eager anxiety they sought 
omed; they found 


his home. 


They were wel 
their little daughter in excellent health, and 


even more beautiful than the promise of her 
infancy. Separation had endeared the little 


»creature the more to those who had so long 
‘and anxiously sought her. But she turned 


from their embraces at first, to the kind foster 


parents with whom she had been so happy. 
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MISS BLISS AND HER WOOERS. 


BY LUCY LARCOM, 


Bliss was a beautiful young person, $sometimes lived in town, and went to parties, 
to a vast estate, which combined all 2and gave genteel entertainments, but her heart 


is of rural quietness and costly ele $was not in them. She was always glad to get 
ere were stately mansions and cosev 2 back to the freedom of country life, and to her 


. } Cc ‘ > 
grand forests, long green meadows Ssimple and loving companions. So Mr. Rich 


vers running through them, wild moun-¢had to live in his elegant mansion without 


s, cultivated hill-sides, city residences 2 Miss Bliss, and glad enough he was to receive 
fortable farms—it was, in short, asSa polite bow from her when sh¢ chanced to 
wish for. With such attractions asSthing about the affair was, that people who 
Miss Bliss had not been very lovely were not acquainted with either the gentle- 

have been so considered; but sheSman or the lady were always certain that Mr. 
ery way, one of the most charming< Rich would win the hand of Miss Bliss. At 


in the world; indeed, in the eyes of 2least every one thought, ‘“If I were in his 


her admirers, she was beauty itself. ‘place, if I only had as much to offer as he has, 





wi 

smi 
to ey 
by ¥ 
whor 


— 
old r 


the d 


the soft 


Mr 


cants for 
she | 
was cont 


think 


any one 
: ; 
on her part as to who he was that she always 


gave hi 


You 


lfathers or grandmothers sitting 


rse, Miss Bliss had a great many?2I know she would become my wife.” But 
It was astonishing the numbers that Miss Bliss thoug ] 


ask for her hand—with the hope > ~=6There was a countr n her neighb« r- 


nan 





it, too. Most of them, however S hood whom she had often met in the fields, 


stantSand with whom she had sometimes talked at 





1 to be satisfied with a very d 
er But she was kind an 1 fri nary his work, or whils he rested |} mself under the 
ly, loving especially little children, $ trees at noon. This Mr. Low thought it would 


ne was usu: 






y surrounded, and2be a fine thing to have so pleasant a com 


was constantly inviting to herSpanion all the time, and one day he made bold 


frolic ¢ to ask Miss Bliss to come and keep house with 


intry seat, where she woul 
as merrily as if she were a child him in his homely hovel. And because she 
she was one of those persons who¢ declined doing so, Mr. Low was very angry, 


rto grow old. And yet she was just 2and went about the country railing at her for 
t home with aged people as with Sher haughtiness. When Miss Bliss heard of it, 
lren. There was always some nice ?she only smiled quietly, and kept out of the 
by $countryman’s way, knowing that any explana- 
in winter, or in summer resting on? tion would be wasted upon him. Not that she 


by one of her open windows, lo¢ king $ had any objection to living in a cottage, or 


meadows to the blue mountains in? bestowing her hand and all her possessions 

heir worn faces lighted up with ¢ upon aman as poor as Mr Low the want of 
to her—but she knew him 
was one of the most urgent appli- >to be of an envious and ci mpla 


ory of the western sky Criches was nothing 

ining disposi- 

the hand of Miss Bliss. Although tion, and that he made his poverty a cloak for 

ected him a great many times, he 2a great deal of untidiness and discomfort, so 

ally coming again. He seemed to$that the poorest woman could hardly have 
he had a better right to her than? been happy as his wife 


, and that it was by some mistake$ Another, who came fre ]} 


née same 





ntly on t 





cerrand, was Major Noble, the descendant of a 
S ; 


1 a kind but decided ‘‘ No.” ogrand family, and a man who could boast of 


Mr. Rich expected Miss Bliss toS wonderful military achievements. By in- 


become a showy and fashionable lady, to ride 2heritance, and by his own winning, he had a 


with him 
pany hin 


in his splendid carriage, to accom-$ great name, of which he was sufficiently proud ; 


1 to all the stylish balls and levees, 2and he thought it would be a very easy matter 


. 


and he could not believe but that she likedSto conquer the heart of Miss Bliss and take 
these things as well as he did. But her taste ¢ possessiom of her property, and so live at ease 
differed from his entirely. To be sure she>for the rest of his days. But somehow or 
» 
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learni! 
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Miss Bliss had al ld age is a public g Don 
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ready ri 
hars—his n Good ns a gate tor yout 
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she would go with him and do what she 
fo 
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their rude school-room with the teacher they 


could ¢ no one ev: ynors you with any kind of 
r those rag ildren, who were indeed ing himself the better for what! 
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The hoary head is a crown of glory, 
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ghted to see the beautiful lady coming int 


loved so well found in the way of righteousness 
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BY THE AUTHOR O1] 





How could you sn er ?—how could 





you your voice to speak to her so ki 


almost tenderly? A woman like her—devoid 


of hor ind showing no respect for the man 
ria venant! <A disgrace to her husband 

al 1 to her sex—a curse to society I 
cou ive blasted her where she stood! I 





could e annihilated r with a look—the 
bas ible creatur 
Dane eye \ { e ol 
her 1 teous indignation; the er on of hex 
4 rkened to an angry purple, an 1 her 
brea in quick, short gasps, as if virtu 
us W would put an end toit. Ah, God's 
too slow for her. God's vengeatr 
va yin com She w 1 like to 
hay 1 the affairs of this world for 
day would hav een an immediat 
aquar accounts, and an instant a 1 of 
pu s fearful lestructive to sin 
y) 
l of her co , ri 1 
ye may be 1 lren of your 
la Heaven; for He maketh His sun to 
evil and on the good, and sendeth 
ral ust and on the unjust.’’ 
1) su infer from that passage, Mary 
Dane, that God makes no distinction | ver 
t nd the good? Do you think it is our 
aut to treat the offenders of His law wit 
cy) und kindness? Do not you believe in 


the reward of virtue and the punishment of 


Most devoutly; but not, 





} 
I hold 


mse that you do,” answered 
tha ie is its own exceeding reward, and 
v1 vn sufficient punishment In other 
wo! they who obey God’s universal laws 
me din and through the obedience, and 
ike they who transgress those laws must 


suffer in and through the transgression ; nor is it 
possible for the Supreme Law-giver, except by 
a violation of His own established order, to 
withhold the blessing or to prevent the suffer 
ing. I cannot think of Him as personally 
making any ‘distinction between the evil and 
the good,’ any more than I can think of the 
sun veiling his light from the wicked and 


shining for the righteous alone. His infinite, 


all-pervading love encompasses and sustains 


both ‘the just and the unjust,’ both the pure 
" 
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and the impure, and the appropriation that 
each makes of the mon blessing lies that 
‘distinction betw the evil and the good’ 
to Him, 


foolishly conceiving that by a sweep of His 





which we are fond 


potent arm Hi up to Heaven 
and thrusts the other down to Hell. Do I 
‘think it our duty to treat the offenders of 
His law with ci y and kindness?’ Most 

he ex imple that 
the Lord Hir when He made 
that wondrous transit ross the earth, and 
the whole world, like Mary, was overshadowed 
ind unto the 


certainly I do; for such w 


by the power i { vi t H 
lowliest was born a Saviour and Redeemer—a 








Prince of Pea W Kingdom there 
shall be no end If w to win the trans- 
gressor of God's laws t hence, it must 
assuredly be done thr vility and kind 
ness,’ for scorn a ly serve only to 
drive them fart ! I ty hs.” 

But do you e, Mary Dane, that 
the contempt of t s one of the punis! 


ments which, by ined laws, the guilty 
are irrevocably Lo ier 
“No: I con I reeive nothing of the 


sort, and for t lhe end of all laws 


that emanate 1 must be the good of 
those whom they ver! ind since none are 
ever made better tempt’—neither those 
who give pla t r those who are the 
objects of it I nt ! urd it as a Heaven- 
appointed mean ! ition.” 

‘But with the pure the xists an aversion 
of the vile that ca t rcome,”’ pe rsisted 


Esther, “ The 1 Christian instinctively 

loathes and turns aw 1 such as do evil 
“Nay, the ‘good Christian’ loathes simply 

For such, if 


he be in any se! . true disciple of his Lord, 


the evil deed, but not the doer 


he feels an w ikable pity, and by every 
means which a ving heart can devise, seeks 
to draw the straying feet into heavenward 
paths; and the purer his own life, the more 
tender and compassionate is he towards the 


dwarfed, darkened whose perceptions of 


truth are obscured by the evil of their lives 


God's holy angels re 


wr from the lost spirits 


You may suppose t 
coil in shuddering | 
who delight in wickedness, but I cannot im- 
agine the celestial b auty ol their countepances 
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talk as if the offender made deliberats 
tween good and. evil,” she continued, 
r sin were the result of premeditation 
lesign rather than the consequence of 
sweeping temptation, against which 
.0t fortified by the inherent and im 
virtue that you possess, 
yielded, it may be, before those 
on 


ana to 


pts of morality you enlarge up< 
to her inactive 


ht. You do not take into conside 


ry enforcement 


our organiz 


difference between 


make no allowance 


hers 


you 
rited evils of temperament ag 
may seem like taking her very | 
from which, 


be 


of affection 


by no merit of yours, 
free; you do not think 


pen to 


want between 
} 


ind leaves her without that 


» honor and happiness whic! 
to a nature like hers, and pre 
ive with pleasure the gross adn 
r physical beauty and viv 
uttract, while that trait in h 

: 


er to give a too Wliling ear 


sophistries which, did the 


} 


ad them, might lead even you as 


if-confident Esther.” 
anks for your flattering 
replied Miss Dan 
ty toss of her 
readily suspe 
points, you are 
evil conduct in 
s from your stand-; 
rising clearness what I 
You can palliat 
I ci 


crime 18 < 


liscern, 
ustifiable causes inn 
sin is sin 
eated as such without reg 
It is nobody's | 
1@ causes that led to t 
f moral laws 
violation and punish 
tis the same onsociety whethert 
sult of impulse or of prem: 
is Mary made no direct reply, | 
umily out of the open window re 
lf unconsciously, as it seemed, the opening 
stanzas of one of Alice Cary’s beautiful waits- 
“Thou, under Satan’s fierce control, 
Shall Heaven its final rest bestow? 
I know not, but I know a soul 
That might have fallen as darkly low. 
“I judge thee not; what depths of ill 
Soe’er thy feet have found or trod— 
I know a spirit and a will 
As weak, but for the grace of God.” 
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“ Esther, did it never ur to you that you 
redit for possess- 


than 


are entitled to no particular 


ee yr al goodness 


ing a higher degr 


some of your fe ws Do you realize in 


whom is your strength to walk uprightly and 
deal justly Do you r m 
application of tl im that 
thinketh he stand take heed lest he fall?’ 
Did you ever r ut there may be lying 
yu | some power for 


uke personal ap 


dormant in y evil 
which certain unfor nand unimagined cir 
ity, and which 


kedness ene 


cumstances would 


ht plunge you 


t 


mig 
the better faculties your nature could rally 
sudden | i i had seized 


from the 


nemory of 1 
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and irregular ir 


@ pressure oO 
to every and a 
the after season I rré na ntri 


th n we who think we 


nfiidently expect 


tion for 


have the s} ( nd co 


rness 
ym, throw 


Mm about 


pentant ones and dr m gently back 


the forsaken pat rtue wherein they 
would walk more sur because more humbly 


watchfully, prayer! remembering their 
ll. You say that 


same whether an in 


ton society is the 
the 
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) 1} 
ool, delbd- 


yr criminal act be 
result of sudden ras ipulse or of <« 
erate planning, an nk that justice should 
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The world 
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to our name!” From their | 
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aevation 
their fellow creatures are really profited by 


hey may not perceive 


manner of “doing good,” 


y paint the fault in the 


their elegant 
they do, tl 


or moral obt 


mental 
useness of the subjects proposed 
never for an instant imagin 


They do 


‘ which 


to be benefited, 
ing that it may lie 
not understand the art of “ doing good 
is truly one of the “ Fine Arts,” requiring a 
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ana 
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wants and capa 
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idious shrinkin 
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eS 


imirabdi 


na 
ped would hold 
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purpose 


moves a wayward hea 


atious di 
ao good 
ly inadvertent 


ing p 


receptions 0 


knowing 


tion 


but the reproacl 


Therese seemed gratef 
unexpectedly exten led t 
ywn sex. She was used 


looked into fair faces, a I 
the lip, and a supercilions lift 


brows that irritated her and made 
and defiant of opinion, and perhaps 


to improprieties of speech and cond 


she might not, under other 


have been guilty. If people wou 
talk evil of her, she said, with 


¢they should have a reason. 


ference what she did. If she lived the life 


a saint no one would believe it. Still the 


scorn and slight of society hurt her deeply, 
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though she was unwilling to acknowledge her-> woman,” said Mary Dane, laying her hand 
self deserving of the treatment she received,‘ gently on the arm of Therese. 

touching remotely on the causes in that vindi- To her surprise, the girl burst into a fit of 
catory spirit which nearly always accompanies > passionate weeping that deprived her for a few 
the first self-accusing thoughts. ] 


moments of the power of speech. 
If a woman be guilty of the slightest indis- “It was cruel in you to tell me that,” she 


cretions,” she complained to her new friend, said at length, in broken tones. ‘ It may be 
or if the faintest suspicion touching the in-?truth, but I cannot bear it. For I know not 


tegrity of her character be whispered about,$ how to escape him. His power over me is 
instantly the whole virtuous sisterhood assume ? fearful. What he wills there seems no alterna- 
the most hostile attitude, and the basest calum-} tive for me but to obey. In his absence I 


} 


nies, as a sort of battle-cry to cheer on assail-¢ sometimes loathe and hate him, and resolve 
ants, are passed from mouth to mouth, and>that I will at once and forever be free from 
every one of the army of saints seems bound‘ him; but when he is near, a glance of his eye 
by a solemn vow to give neither aid nor com-?and a touch of his hand makes me his slave 


fort to the supposed enemy, but to do all that‘ again.” 
] 


ies in her power to drive ‘the creature’ to des “And there is no wish for freedom then? 
peration and sin. Oh, priestess in the temple,$ No rebellion against ‘slavery ?’” sadly ques- 
and followers in the chase with Diana, what? tioned her friend 
is ‘the creature’ todo? Eyed with suspicion,» ‘‘None—none! Don’t talk to me. I can- 
and vigilantly hunted by the dogs of slander not help mysel annot even think. If the 
irom the society of the virtuous and pure of> man, with his magneti eyes upon my faee, 
her own sex, is it strange that she seeks covert were to tell me t t what I this moment know 
in the proffered friendship of the other?” >in my soul to be wrong were right, I should 
Ah, Therese, if it were truly ‘friendship!’ believe him. By a word, by a look, he has the 
Call it rather enmity, and that of the most in-2 power to suspend the action of my mental 
siduous and baleful sort. The more softly and> faculties, and I can only feel and reason as he 
flatteringly it is urged under such circum-; wills.” 
stances, the more is it to be feared and reso-> ‘Then your sole safety lies in shunning his 
lutely rejected.” , presence. Promise, Therese, that you will see 
Nay, Miss Dane, it seems not so to one on? him no more,” urged the friend at her side 
whom former friends look coldly and con- “Of what use to promise?” she cried out, 
temptuously, and who has noticed, with Hea-¢sharply. ‘‘ He would seek me—he would find 
ven knows what pain, that strange telegraphic > means to reach he would smile at my 
glance which women pass from one to another 5 ‘silly fancies,’ reproach me for my unjust fears, 
when she is by—that significant inclining of>and talk so grandly, nobly, but with such a 
the head which hints at unspeakable things—,5 saddened, injured air, that I should blush for 
the lightning of the eye and compressure of?shame that I could ever doubt so kind and 


the lips that say, ‘I could and I would!’ I5true a friend, and humbly crave forgiveness as 
tell you that one who has suffered this is¢I have done before. I tell you there is no 
grateful for civility and kindness, let it come » help for me—I cannot escape him.” 

from what source it may.” ¢ “You magnify his power, Therese. It is 

‘But cruel as the coldness and contempt of>not that his influence is so strong, but your 
your own sex may be, Therese, the ‘civility‘ resistance is weak. Believe me, his persua- 
and kindness’ of the other is interiorly, per-?sions could not move you wholly against your 
haps, in your case, a thousandfold more cruel. 5 will—his ingenious reasonings could not de- 
Trust no flattering tongue; its subtle poison is? ceive you, if something in your heart did not 
more to be feared than the arrows of aslander- secretly incline you to be led by them. Par- 
ing one. You have one ‘ friend,’ I think, whose{don me for saying what may seem to you 
‘love’ is more pitiless than the hate of all your’ impertinent, perhaps unkind, but judge in 
professed enemies combined.” ¢ your soul if I speak not the truth.” 

Therese’s face flushed painfully, but she? The red burned hotly again in Mrs. James’ 
made no reply, averting her head to escape 5 face, and she threw off the hand of her com- 
the kind, searching eyes of her companion. ¢ panion with a gesture of anger and impatience. 

“ That the ‘friendship’ of Captain Dering is) ‘‘ You are not offended, Therese?” 
enmity of the most malignant type, has been¢ “Almost; if your voice were not so gentle, 
proven in sorrow to more than one unfortunate 2 and your eyes so tender, I should be quite.” 
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not,” returned the other. “Its opinions will > well seen just as the line of light is passing 
be respected in spite of you. Your views will¢ through the moon, that you would think it was 
never meet with public favor urge them as> acrack in its surface; buta teles: ope of ordinary 
persuasively as you may. If a woman has‘ power will at once manifest it to be a range 
lost reputation by immoral conduct she will? of mountains. The lunar Apennines may be 
never again be received in good society, no? compared with the loftiest of our mountains. 
matter how thorough her reformation may be.‘ It is 18,000 feet high, and there is another 
The old opprobrium will always cling to heré range still higher, rising 25,000 feet above its 
hame Let her go where she will the story ol base. C. 
w in ’ 





her shame will follow her. Her disgrac: 
will never be forgotten: its shadow will? SiLent Inrivuences.—The Rev. Albert Barnes 
brood over’her and all her kindred until their S 88Y8:—It is the bubbling stream which flows 
) gently, the little rivulet which runs along, day 


names are passed away.” . 
farm house, that is useful, 


A fact which we must concede, oh, immacu-° and night, by the 
late Esther Dane, but we ask is there not) Tather than the swollen flood or warring cata- 


something fiendish and malignant in this never § '¢t. 


Niagara excites our wonder, and we 
: J . ’ 4 ate ¢ aze at he ower and creatnes 7 
dying remembrance of another's sin? Do you,2 Stand amazed at the power and greatness of 


, righteous woman, who, without mercy > od there, as he “pours in from the hollow of 
condemn a once erring sister to everlastingS His hand.” But one Niagara is enough for 
diacr trust yourself utterly to escape con- >the continent or the world, while the same 
demnat § world requires thousands and tens of thousands 

pire oa ea ¢ of silver fountains and gently flowing rivulets, 


that water every farm and meadow, and every 
THE MOUNTAINS IN THE MOON. ¢ garden, and that shall flow on every day and 
enight with their gentle, quiet beauty. So 








It is an ascertained fact that there are threeS with the acts of our lives. It is not by great 
deeds, like those of the martyrs, that good is 
the daily and quiet virtues 


elasses of lunar mountains. The first consists 
of isolated, separate, distinct mountains of a2 to be done, but by 
very curious character. The distinguishing‘ of life, the Christian temper, the flood qualities 
characteristic of these mountains is, that they¢ of relatives and friends 


start up from a plain quite suddenly. On this? _— 

earth it is well known that mountains gener- THE Great Aim or Lire.—When a man has 
ally go in ranges of groups; but we find these been faithful in the honest performance of his 
isolated lunar mountains standing up entirely duty, he is thought better off if success attend 





apart, never having been connected with any‘ him in this world. B t so happens, in the 
range. The one named Pico is 9,000 feet high. ¢ providence of God, t! ese material results 
This mountain has the form of an immense > donot follow that performance, still he carriesin 


s ar-loaf: and if people can imagine a fairly his own mind the consciousness that he has tried 


9,000 feet in height,? to do what is right in the sight of God, render- 


1 
ion 


proportioned sugar-loaf, 
above it, so as to be2 ing to everybody his due, contributing all he 


and themselves situated 


able to look down upon its apex, they will‘ can to the general happiness and improvement, 
have an approximate idea of the appearance of diffusing as much enjoyment and contentment 
Pico There are many other mountains of a? as he can in the little circle of which he is the 
similar lescription scattered over the moon's > centre; with this consciousness he goes through 
surface; and these mountains not only stand life “happy as a king, though he may not be 


e ) } ” y falieityw ¢ ‘ . rhea 
apart from each other, but, what is still mores the king,” ends it in felicity, and goes where 


remarkable, the plains on which they stand 2 there is an end of all 
How singular. the cause there is but one God and one Father, be- 


those controversies, be- 
are but slightly disturbed. 


influence that shot the mountain up 9,000 feet, ‘ fore whom all His children are equal.—Chief 


and scarcely changed the plain in its immedi- > Justice Chase. Sa 
ate neighborhood! ; VICE 

The second class of lunar elevations consists I am well aware that ‘iad is base 
of mountain ranges. This is the principal . No polish can make sterling ; and that vice, 
feature of mountains on this earth. In the§ Tho’ well perfumed and elegantly dressed, 
moon, only two principal ranges are found,¢ Like an unburied carcass tricked with flowers, 
and these appear to have been originally one 4 Is but a garnished nuisance, fitter far 


range. One is called the Apennines. It issoS For cleanly riddance than for fair attire. 
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In times past, life among the pines of South¢farm land stretched gradually away towards 
Jersey was something similar to that with the>the place now known as Spring Garden, on 
: ] 
early settlers of the far West, and was fré wi tands the hospitable public house be 
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quently attended with adventures ar 


dents of a very exciting character Al 


nocturi 






not 
Indians as were those pioneers who 

rests bey 
and 


as they were termed, among the pine 


counties, met with much to try thel 

and tax their physical capacities 01 end 
Possessed of scanty means, their sut 
depended a st exclusively on | I 
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Lising ¥ t s and garden 
At the ti f whi 


was scarce! 





coming ind so 


places now known as 





LOST IN THE PINE 


skirting the ocean along the New Jerse 


1 inci- 2longing to and kept by Mrs. Albertson. The 


Ithough S location was likewise in close proximity to the 








esent 


Having resolved upon 


till 7 1 , 
ill iIVINg 


trance. $the spot where he was to pause In his pug 
istence Cage for a few years, perhaps for li soon 
sh- > c¢ 1 himself a cabin ver reter 


Tansb« ro ind New cove! I considerable sk id 
with thick forests of ( while<anticipated great success in tl itumr € 
whortleberr rev present 2 Ww! me was plentiful an 


time 


woods 


snooting 


Or right, clear and frosty morning in N 


iused a> vember Mat Adams, with his trusty g { 


famil t ut ind set up an imperial mat gun, started lor a iew days hunting in the 
sion of t r own, in the shape of s cabin, 2neighbor od of Squankum, now Williamstown, 
thus feeling a rightful exemption from t leaving his two boys, Samuel and Edward, at 
restraints imposed by society an 1 fashion inc home with their mother and Lu He spent 
cities or more thickly populated parts of the the first day along,the head f the Great 
State ¢Egg Harbor River, and at 1 t pit 1 his 


One of these venturesome pioneers W 


Adams, as he was commonly known and 


mong his neighbors 


} 


on which the celebrated town of Blue Anchor 2 ordinary 


now stands 
just at the Toot of this el: vated piece 0 
gushed out and bubbled up an excellent 
of cool water, and a finely timbered s 


voL. xxv11.—25 


He selected for his ‘' 


habitation” a place at the foot of a small hill 


tent’on the spot where the new glass manula 


¢ 
is Mat; 
called’ turing establishments of New Brooklyn now 


is ba 


local ?stand, having had but indifierent luck t dis 


unmistakable signs tl 





y value and size was in close proximity, 
$ 


This site was chosen, because 9 Making a she lter of cedar and pine boughs, he 


round¢ kindled a fire and laid himself down for the 


‘ - 
spring 2 night, h 
ope ofS being no moon and the woo Is thick and 
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s gun and dog close by his side. There 
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it was very dark, but the light from his fire 


penetrated to a considerable extent into the 


sur? iding gloom, clothing the trees and 
everything near him in weird shapes and 
ha iments 


Like every individual whose mind is unas 
sisted by the facts and principles of scien 
Mat was superstitious. He had no sooner 
cast his eyes about him after darkness set in, 
than he began to imagine strange things. He 
was not a coward in any sense of the word, 
but there came a mysterious feeling over 
him, which, despite every eflort to drive it 
away, would intrude upon his mind. Battling 
with these annoying emotions he laid down 
and finally fell asleep. How long he had slept 
he did not exactly know; but sometime in the 
night he awoke, when, only a few paces from 
him he saw the glaring eyes of some huge 
an! il fixed intently upon him T ey ap 
peared like little balls of fire and only four 
inches apart. At this discovery Adams became 
nervous, but cautiously taking his gun, he 
med at the animal and fired. In an instant 
his dog grappled with it, but was no more 

pigmy in the hands of a giant, in the 
ViECy ial contest. The monster bear, for such 
the animal proved to be, being but simply 
1 by the contents of the gun, became 





infuriated, and poising himself on his hind 
legs, boxed the dog from him with terrible 


blows, until he was dead. In the meantime 
Mr. Adams commenced reloading his gun, but 
before he accomplished it the bear made battle 
with him. Now came the crisis in his life! 


He turned upon the ferocious animal with all 
the strength of one who felt that life depended 
upon skill and physical force. He aimed a 
heavy blow at the bear’s head with the breech 
end of his gun, but it only left the broken and 
shattered fragments in his hand, and the beast 
more furious than ever. Helpless and power- ¢ 
leas, in comparison to his assailant’s strength, 2 
Mat Adams began to doubt his own prospects 
of success. The bear grasped him with its 
mighty arms, while Mat struggled and fought 5 
with all the desperation he could command. ¢ 
Sometimes, by a lucky turn, he succeeded in) 
throwing his antagonist, but quickly again the 
bear recovered his vantage ground. 

As the struggle progressed the two com-§ 
batants had worked themselves close up to the? 
fire which had partially burned out, when, $ 
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throat. Instantly its hold was relaxed, and 
with an unearthly howl which made the woods 


reverberate, it leaped into the thicket. Mat, 





fearing a return of his enemy, armed himself 
with another brand of fire, and stood ready 
for the attack, should the beast renew the 
contest. The bear, however, did not return. 
Adams was stripped almost completely of 
clothing in the fearful encounter, his flesh was 
terribly lacerated, and his strength nearly ex 


hausted. Rekindling his fire as well as he 
could, he sat down hoping to rest, but not 
daring to go to sleep. The struggle, however, 


had been too much for him, and, in his weak- 
ness, he unconsciously fell into a sound sleep 
When he awoke the sun was shining high up 
in the heavens, and a burning fever had 
seized his frame. He could not rise—the flesh 
on his limbs was swollen by the dreadful 
wounds he had received, and being far from 
any human assistance, he began to feel that 
his last days were approaching. Fortunately, 
as the day advanced, he began to grow stronger, 
his fever left him, and he attended to his 
wounds as best he could 

He remained at the same place that night, 
and the next day feeling much refreshed, he 
started for home. He could travel but slowly, 
for he was in no condition for such a task. 
On, on he patiently plodded his way, and, 
when he supposed himself near his cabin, he 
was astonished to find himself at the very 
place whence he 1 started in the morning, 
the place where he had staid the two previous 
nights, and where he had encountered the 
bear. This was a strange circumstance, but 
resting awhile, he started 
course of a few hours, found himself back to 
his old quarters again! He now made up his 
mind that he was emphatically lost—yet he 


ff again, and in the 





resolved to make another effort and started 


again forward. Night came, and he knew not 


where he was—everything was strange, for 
she had never been in those parts—and, tired, 
feeble and sick, he gave up almost in despair. 

In this condition he wandered about from 
day to day, camping wherever night overtook 


him, and subsisting on whatever he could find 


‘suitable to eat Exhaustion at length over- 
came him, and he was compelled to be quiet. 
r¢ 


He made himself a little “‘ bough house,” and 
prepared to rest. In this a week was passed, 
but he was still unable to venture on his jour- 


watching his opportunity, Mat snatched agney. He thought of his home, his wife, and 
brand from the ashes, and as the maddened ?his children—how they would miss him, and 


beast opened its mouth in the fury of its § 
phrensy, hé thrust the burning coals into its 


wonder at his absence. He felt that if they 
knew his condition—how he was “lost in the 
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PoLITENESS IN THE HousEHOLD 
politeness s observed not 
intimate fr but between m 
same family, and those household 
peaceful an ppy where th 
good society I »bserve | 
and oug! formality ; but 
tentions between brothers and sist 
mutual esteem, prevent that carelessness and 
hardness is so apt to creep into thi 
family, and which grow out of intimacy. It is 
good manners, and consideration for each 
other's feelings, that prevent familiarity engen 


dering contempt 


PLAYMATES. 
BY MARY LEONARD. 


In the clover blossoms 
Forty years ago, 
When my hair was amber, 


! 


Now, ah, me! ’tis snow,) 


There we ran and shouted— 
Hand in hand locked fast, 
id the wild pink roses 
Nodded as we passed. 
n the clover blossoms 
Forty years ago, 

ulldIng airy Ca 

Time has since laid low, 


> and handsume— 


When at last it came 


There you told me stories, 
Old, yet ever new, 

The Arabian wonders 
Of Cinderella’s shoe, 

Of syren, elf and fairy 
Forms vanishing as fair, 

Trembling lest they listened 


Hovering in the air. 


I can see a picture 
When we two were young, 
And in breathless wonder 
On your lips I hung, 

You, al! flushed and eager, 
For those tales were true, 
You had faith in fairies, Tom, 

I had faith in you. 


In the clover blossoms 
We shall never meet, 
Yet those early play-days 
Were in passing sweet, 
And the scent of clover 
Brings to me again 

Tender recollections, 


And a joy half pain. 


In that glorious city, 
The garden of our God, 
Has my friend forgotten 
Paths our child-feet trod ? 
Mid the immortal blossoms 
By the crystal sea, 
Will he smile a welcome 
As of eld to me? 





There is no death! The dust we tread 
Shall change beneath the summer showers 
To golden grain or mellow fruit, 
Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 
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THE WRECKED HOUSEHOLD. 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 


CHAPTER VII > course become, that in less than an hour, Dr 


week was permitted to elapse, after §Sedden retired, with a heavy pressure on his 


tion with his uncle, before Doctor 2 feelings. Throughout the interview he had 


visited Kate Dalton. He had carefully avoided everything in word or man 

bit of calling upon her, of late, ¢ner that could possibly be | into more 

two or three times in a week; and>than a friendly interest As yet, he had not 

is W enough skilled in reading eyes and¢ made up his mind to advar r recede. Too 
w that his coming was looked for 2much was at stake for action either way, until 


sides were 


1 with pleasure. The interest they Sthe gravest considerat 


other was mutual. In fact, their 2 weighed and determined. He must pause and 


leeply involved; and at the verySthink. Yet, in doing so, how of suffering 
1 the conduct of Mr. Dalton was made¢c was involved! The last | riven him by 
young man by his uncle, he was> Kate Dalton. as he turned from her on that 


question of offering himself evening, warned hit 
nee that time, a most anxio When ‘the door | loctor Sedder 
f the new question proposed by S Kate pass d, with swift | less feet, to 
iching the likeness of a child her chamber. As she ¢ 1. her sister Jennie 
to that of the parent, had | who happened to be there, exclaim: 1 
in a state of agitation and doubt ‘Kate, dear! What is the matter? Are you 


ring this period, Doctor Sedden met > sick 
Kate tried to rally | 
ry. Tears 


k 2evasion, bnt feeling had the master 


street, and the glance she gave him 1 to reply with 


he did not stop to speak, or wa 











usual on these meeting occasions,$fell over her pale face, and she threw herself 
bowed and moved on fixed itself across a bed and sobbed in a wild way for some 
painting, clear and strong on his time 
It was a look of anxious fear and “Oh, sister! speak to 1 wont you? What 
f eager questionings. Stea lily it> has happen d ind Jennie laid her face down 
m all day, and troubled him in the4close to the hidden fa f Kate. But no an 
lay sleepless on his pillow ?swer came 
I not gone too far to recede?” That$ “What is it, dear irged Jenr 
juestion he could not thr aside “Don’t ask me now,” was repli 1, after the 
longer he dwelt upon it, the more‘ first strong emotion had n conquered 
e solution became At the en ota Jennie pr seed tightiv the hand she was 
illed on Miss Dalton His manner, >holding. In th u f ten or fifteen min 
f an effort to appear at ease, and fa-4 utes Kate was abl far to get the mastery of 


8 ol old, was constrained as they met; 7 her feelings as to rep! tears, and to put 
ww, at a glance, that she had been suf-4 on a composed exte1 But light'and warmth 


her in body or mind. She was of a¢had departed from r ntenance Her eyes 
eerful temper, but not frivolous; a$ were heavy and her cheeks pale 


Kate tried to throw 





uted and accomplished girl; and had?e “Say nothing of this.’ 
ingular beauty. As Doctor Sedden oa smile on her sad | | s she made this request, 
i into her countenance on this occasion ‘but without success 

t 1 to read her soul therein, he rejected2 Jennie kissed her tenderly and promised 


le’s theory as applied to her Sthat all should be as her sister desired. She 


} 


is tender and merciful,” he said to him- 2knew that Doctor Sedden had called, and knew 


Still there was a shadow over his feel-Sthat Kate's heart was deeply interested in the 
ind constraint in his manner. The heart- < young physician, She olen knew that a sus- 
cruelty of her father, and the painful 6 pension of frequent visits had taken place, and 
juences thereof, were ever in his mind.¢that Kate was suffering in consequence, Nat- 


4 
eurally enough she connected the present dis- 


o painfully embarrassing did their inter-Stress with something that had occurred in this 
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last ! PV 1e% i she had endeavored to obtain 
! ight confidence, but Kate ma 


ture 


ntained 


dark | 
lor in was sitting 


Whi n .€ Le mie er if h Tt ul 
} } 1] ng abou weeks 


morning at tl ange two k 
I I I earing a troubled 
uld call around and see 


win nuch 





charact 
juality of 
However 
neory 
favorab! 


7 
int 


went out 











sedde n had } 11a 
and she had seen 
coming mor! 


sits 


tion of the young man’s frequent visits she h disastrou 
I he said, turning abruptly 


not failed to observe, and it was but ‘ 
to associate this fact with the unhappy l | * thé Phebe, the second 
which Kate h: 


Baldwin, is dying 
answered, with more ap 


dition of mind into 


however, she could was 


Beyond this, 
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parent surprise at the tone in which the doc 
tor had addressed him, than pain at the intel 
ligence conveyed. 

“It is true.”’ And the doctor shutting his 
mouth resolutely, fixed a pair of steady, pene 
tating eyes upon his visitor. 

I am pained to hear it.” Mr. Dalton’s 
utterance pf this sentence was not heartily 
sympathetic; at least not so to the ears of 
Doctor Marvin. 

No doubt of it,” fell, unguardedly, from 
the doctor's lips. 

[am ata loss to comprehend your man- 
ner,” said Mr. Dalton, drawing himself up with 
some dignity. ‘ Will you explain, sir? 

‘You have not heard of Miss Baldwin's ill 
ness 

“No, sir.” 

“ Nor of the cause ?” 

‘Neither of her illness nor the cause 

Mr. Dalton’s manner was very firm, and his 
eyes did not remove themselves an instant 
from the doctor’s face, the expression of which 
puzzled him. 

“Shall I relate the cause ?” 

“If you please.” 

‘*Mr. Baldwin has been unfortunate in busi- 
ness.” 

“So I am aware.” 

There was no sign of flinching on the part of 
Mr. Dalton 

He gave up everything, outside of his 
household furniture.”’ 

Perhaps he did, and perhaps he did not,” 
said Mr. Dalton. 

“He did, as I have it from his own lips.” 
The doctor spoke with increasing warmth 


‘** And he is a man of truth and honor 


“Very well. Take it*for granted. I am in 


no mood to gainsay the affirmation 

But there was one man whom the storm, 
that brought destruction to so many, had no 
power to harm; one man who stood unshaken, 
while hundreds fell around him—and. that 
man, shutting pity out of his heart, invaded 
the home of Mr. Baldwin, and for the sake of 
recovering a few hundred dollars, seized and 
sold every article of furniture the law would 
allow him to take.” 

The doctor paused. No flush of conviction 
was in the face of Mr. Dalton. He went on 
again, but in a more subdued tone. 

‘The seizure of furniture was made, without 
warning, by a rough, partially intoxicated 
deputy, under circumstances of marked brutal 
ity, and the shock given to Phebe Baldwin, 
who happened to be present, brought on an 


HOME 


¢means by which she 
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¢ attack of heart disease, from which she is now 
¢ dying.” 


‘Ts that true?” asked the merchant, a sha- 
dow, for the first time, flitting over his face 
“ Alas, yes! and it was the cruelest thing 


done in our city lor a long time. Poor 


Mary, in view of her father’s misfortunes and 
reduced income, had designed giving instrue 
tion in music in order to help him in the work 
of maintaining the family: but the seizure and 


»sale of the piano deprived her of the very 


irender aid. Sir, the 
man who did that deed is known, and—shall I 
say the truth—execrated 

The doctor spoke bitterly, and the eyes that 
were upon Mr. Dalton’s face were full of aceu 
sation. 

‘* What is his nar 

The voice of Mr. D 


A suspicion of thi 


n was firm, but veiled 


vd flashed over hw 
mind. 

“Tsrael Dalton nswered the doctor 
sternly. 

The merchant started, and paled. 


I never did so thing,” he replied. 
I saw the writ, and it bore your name,” 
said the doctor 
Mr. Dalton, who was standing, sunk upon a 
chair, like one suddenly deprived of strength 
A groan expressed t pain that was in his 
heart. 


act, Doctor Marvin,” he 


“Tt was not 
said, looking a few minutes afterwards, 


* Heaven is my witness 


“ How, then, cat your name to the writ?” 
demanded Doctor Marvin 

“Mr. Baldwin owed me nearly five hundred 
dollars.’ 

“Well?” 

“T was not satisfied with the manner in 
which his affairs were arranged, because it 
threw me out entirely. I would have been 
content to take my share in an equitable divi 


sion: but to be shouldered aside, and get 
nothing seemed so unjust, that I placed my 


account in the hands of a lawyer, and in 


structed him to make it out of whatever he 
could find, never, for a moment, dreaming that 
he would seize and sell] Mr. Baldwin's furni 
ture. And, up to this moment, I have re 
mained ignorant that so cruel a thing had been 
done.” 

“Tt was done, Mr. Dalton, and the conse 
quences are of the most painful character. Is 
’was done at your instance, and people will 
hold you responsible. I know the agent who 


acted for you—Drake, the lawyer; and I mar 
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yel, sir, that you could place any man in the 


power of one so unscrupulou It was your ¢ 
duty to have known every : he took.” 

t or Marvin 
beyond wha | 
Mr. Dalton 


must be held 
my heart is cl 
If restitution 
obliterate t 
What can 
right spe 
quences | 
grets, D 


hour ol 


A str 


Dalton 


Is the 


tion and ré 
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“Surely 
ical skill, D 
consultation 
The Doct 
“ Are you a\ 
clans 
** Not at 
“Then, { 
be done im 
tor?” 
# Yes: but e 1 ] ght be yon 
in my regard, is past all human rem¢ 
“While there is life there is hope 
Mr. Dalton Tal ri you the highest skil 
our city affords fatch the case, if need be, 
day and night, so that advantage be taken? 
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not soon let go the small soft hand taken in 2 against Baldwin.” Mr. Dalton showed in- 
his as he sat questioning by her side, but held 2 creé ased excitement 


it with an increasing pressure against each$ ‘“ What consequences have followed?” asked 
¢ effort at withdrawal, and spoke with 2the lawyer 
such & tender interest in his voice that she$ ‘ You did not even provide that your cruel 
leaned towards him with an involuntary mo-¢ order should be executed with a decent con- 
tion and faint flushing of color in her cheeks. >sideration for the f y of Mr. Baldwin, but 
She will be better soon, I think,” said the ¢ left all to the tender mercies of sheriff's under- 
doct turning to Mr. Dalton. ‘I will only 2lings; and they did their work well— invad- 
prescribe a light tonic to-day, and see her again $ing a home ruthlessly, and without warning. 
to-morrow. She must have a little good wine; 


Mr. Baldwin had no opportunity to guard his 
and, my child,” turning to Kate, “you must? wife and children 


(himself, and alone, the officers, and thus save 





eta ta 





inst surprise, to meet 


eat things nourishing, if the quantity be never ¢ 
so small, Air will not make flesh and blood, ?from a bitter ordeal his beloved ones. The 
now.” He laid his hand kindly, almost } consequence is that one poor child, frightened 
iternally, on her head as he thus spoke, and / at the coarse, insulting intrusion of men unfit 
looked into the eyes which were uplifted to‘ for their office, now lies at the point of death 
his, with meanings that caused her heart to?from heart disease, the product of a sudden, 


l 
from its low, sullen beat into strong>nervous shock. You are the real murderer 
, 
sir! but I am held to answer before publi 


pulsations. Did soul telegraph to soul? Did‘ 
the doctor’s thoughts reveal agp s? Cer-Zopinion. Do you know who bought at the 
tain it was, that, after his departure, and $sale?” 
before tonic or wine were given, a change for? ‘‘ Yes.” 
the better was apparent. 6 “Can the articles be reclaimed?” 
From the office of Doctor Marvin, Mr. Dal-§ “Some of ther inswered the lawyer 
ton went hastily to that of Drake. 2 “A piano was taken and sold. Can I get it 
Sir,” he said, addressing the lawyer with a‘ back ?” 
stern al ruptness of manner, ‘‘ how dared you, ? “You can I know the pure haser,”’ 
without authority from me, seize upon “Mr.$ “* What did he pay for it 
Baldwin's furniture ?” ¢ “Two hundred and fifty dollars.” 


restore it for that sum?” asked 


es 


I had your authority,” was answered, with-2 ‘Will he 


out hesitation. ¢Mr. Dalton 
‘It is not true, sir!” 2 “No, sir, I think not. It is worth four 
Mr. Dalton showed great disturbance of hundred.” 
manner @ The truth was, the lawyer had bid the sum 
Pardon me”—the lawyer was unruffled, his Sof two hundred and fifty for the instrument, 
flexible lips drew themselves away from his and taken it as his share in the transaction 


strong, white teeth, that smiled calmly; “I> ‘It must be restored at any cost, and imme- 
had your orders to execute any property that diately " said Mr. Dalton. “And all other 
could be found; and that was all I could § articles taken under the exe¢ution, if possible 
find §to find them. Will you see to it at once?” 
Did you think me a blood-thirsty tiger?”’2 “I will.” 
demanded the merchant, under much excite- ¢ “This morning? I want no delay.” 
§ 


ment “Tt shall | one this morning, as far as it 

‘T understood you as desirous to make yourScan be done. Several articles are beyond re- 

money out of any property, personal or other-¢ call, in the hands of strangers. But the piano, 
a / 


wise, that could be attached. Indeed, your 2sofa and chairs, and three pictures, can be re- 

orders to that effect were unequivocal, and I‘ covered, I think. But the parties now holding 

only executed them.” The lawyer thus re-? will not sell them at cost.” 

peated his jurisdiction ‘ “How much do you think it will require to 
“You knew that I did not mean this cruel ? buy back the articles you have mentioned ?” 

wrong and outrage. I see now why you $ “Five hundred dollars at least. 

evaded my question, and then refused to say 2 “Get the lowest terms, Mr. Drake; and then 

what property you had found. Sir, you have $ call at my store, or send me word. I would 

implicated me in a cruel wrong, the conse- (prefer having you call.” 

quences of which will be death. I would not) The lawyer said he would act promptly, and 

have had it done for fifty times the claim4 Mr. Dalton went to his store with a heavier 
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/ 
pressure of concern, and a make action on her part the more 
Inder this pressure of motives and 
J 

















3 wrong-doing on his cor n he h needful. 1 

E ever known Eager as he was to accumt feelings, Mary, without consultation with her 
and unaccustomed to look away from hi father, from whose tender love and fond pride 
with any true regard for others’ interest or uld only expect opposition, c mmenced 
7 well-being, Mr. Dalfon was not an ie] amjning the daily papers for advertisements 
: instincts, nor one who would rately > by those in want of teachers. Two or three 
oppress. | ng t order to make his‘of these she had already answered, without 
daim out of anything that could be found, his? receiving any response; but at last one came. 

thought had not gone down into any n-§ The advertisement had been in these words: 
4 sideration ins fo be used. He had ‘“Wantep—A well-educated young woman 
mlv thought of the money to be gained: not) to take charge of two children, girls, aged ten 
} ind twelve years he must understand music 









mitting which would have 1! 
ba ; er re > oll 4] | } rave u mustered to ascend the steps and 
a his eeks with shame; and all that he ud ira was ered to ascend é steps ant 


was in the poor way of wholl; 
J 





Mary Baldwin, a 


depression, rallied 





in deep earnest, upon the ways and means 


elping her father. The loss of her 





the utter impossibility of procuring another 





caused an entire abandonment of her first plan 





of giving lessons in music. She needed spec The woman's 


practice, looking to this employment, before 





ry's face 





attempting the work of instru 





) ] 


not be obtained “Why do you propose teachin 
I wish to be inde; 





out her instrument this cou 
an- 





and even if she had felt ] 





vy, with recovering sé 


t-possession 


undertake beginners, the want of an oppor 





ourtesy of the woman’s manner 





tunity tor cont 


fatal to success as a teacher 
} 





r tone to her feelings. 





think yourself competent to take 






So that first thought had to be given up, and 
other p! uns considered Only in the capacity charge of the education of two young la- 
of teacher or governess did she see any way to ) die 





the end desired, and this might involve her¢ “If I had not thought so, I would not have 





going away from home—would, certainly, if)answered your advertisement,” said Mary, 





rT 


the position of governess were taken. The‘ with dignity. 





ly2 ‘Are you any relative to Mr. Baldwin, of 





increasing illness of Phebe weighed heavi 
upon her mind, and yet wrought as a stimu-$the firm of Harvey Baldwin & Co 
lant to effort. Phebe might linger, an almost? ‘He is my father.’ Mary's voice faltered 







hopeless invalid, for years—so she thought— ) again. 
2 
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“Oh—ah! Iunderstand now.” There was) ‘Is she going to be our governess?” asked 
just a little softening of the woman’s manner.¢ one of the children, looking from Mary to her 
5 rh r 


“Your father has been unfortunate. Dreadful > mother. 
! I'm very sorry ; but people have ‘“ Maybe,” was answered. Then speaking to 





times, these! 

to take what comes, you know, and make the? Miss Baldwin, she said: ‘‘ They've never been 

best on’t. That's my way of thinking. So$to any school. I don’t like schools. Children 

your father is Mr. Harvey Baldwin? I’ve?learn more evil than good—mixed up, as they 

heard my husband speak of him often. AndSare, with all sorts. I’ve had them taught in 

you think yourself competent to undertake¢the house. Helen is quite a scholar, but Clara 

the education of two young ladies?” >is backward for her age. If we should agree, 
“I have already said so by act and word,‘ how soon could you eome?” 

madam.” 2 “Would you expect me to remain all the 
Mary was annoyed, and did not conceal it.$ while, or only come in the morning, and go 

She had gone far enough in the interview to 2 away after the lessons were through ?” 

be satisfied that a place here would be at-$ ‘All the while, of course. I should ez 

tended by conditions scarcely possible for her¢ pect you to take entire charge of them, as 

to accept 2 their governess, and be with them night and 
The lady, though coarse in mind, had per-§¢ day.” 


1? 


ception enough to understand that she was2 Mary’s eyes fell to the floor, and she sas 
dealing with a person of no light or superficial Ssilent, with a cloud gathering over her face, 
character ; and she comprehended the superior ¢ for some moments 

advantage her children must derive from inter-> ‘I don't like her,” said the oldest of the 
course with an individual of her class. The § children, in a loud whisper, bending to her 
tone in which Mary answered her supercilious 2 mother’s ear. 

question, suggested the propriety of being a$ “She shant be my governess,” came from 
little more on her guard, for she saw in the? the other, in a low, but resolute tone. 

manner of her visitor a threat to close the con-$ Their mother arose, and taking a hand of 
ference at the very outset of negotiation. Seach, drew them forcibly to the door, and with 


“You understand music, of course! yrdered them 


Sheda suppressed, threatening voice, 
spoke in a more respectful manner 
Mary simply inclined her head. 

: pty 


§ to go up stairs They obeyed, but with as 
2much of reaction upon this summary expulsion 
Will you let me hear you play ?” Sas they dared exhibit 
It was on the lip of Mary to decline; but a? “Children are child all the world over,” 
second thought led her to alter this first im-5 was the mother’s 


yulse. She arose, and drawing off her gloves, ¢ back, with flushe« 
} , ¢ ; 


y, as she came sailing 

ito the parlor. ‘“ Bus 

id if you manage them 

open, and running her fingers over the keys, rightly, there'll be no trouble.” 

played a familiar operatic air 2 ‘You wish them instructed in the ordinary 
“Very sweetly performed,” said the lady,$ English branches, besides music and French, 

with a patronizing air; “and I notice that you? as I understand,” said Mary. 





crossed the room to a grand piano, that stood ) they’re good-hearted 





“Yes; that’s what we want.” 


} 


finger beautifully. Who gave you instruc 
F “ How much will be the compensation ?” 


uons ?’ 
Mr. Hartley was my last teacher,” replied? ‘Two hundred dollars 
Mary Mary sat undetermined what reply to make 
“Mr. Hartley—um!” And the lady shook 2 for several moments 


SN 


vee 


her head. ‘ Don’t know him.” 6 “Do you accept the I lace ?” inquired the 
Just then there came a rattle of children’s ¢lady. 
: > 
feet down the stairs, and two girls flungthem-5 ‘I cannot answer certainly, now; but will 


selves noisily into the room, crowding up to¢decide to-day. If you are satisfied to have me 
the piano, and staring, with rude curiosity, 2come, it 18 more than } robable that I will take 
into Mary Baldwin's face. She turned on theSthe situation. To-morrow morning you shall 
music-stool, and looked at them with a close 2 hear from m: 

scrutiny ; but their bold eyes did not fall away$ ‘‘ Very well, Miss; let me know your de- 
an instant from her countenance. ¢cision at the earliest possible moment.” 


“Clara and Helen—Miss Baldwin, my 5 The patronizing air was resumed, and felt 
dears,” said the mother, introducing the a Mary as peculiarly offensive. A heavy 


heart was in her bosom, as, with swilt feet, she 


wes. 





asked 


0 her 


ng to 
been 
ldren 


THE WRECKED HOUSEHOLD. 


hurried homeward Jas this, then, to be the > mov« i 
path in which she w destined to walk ?<by 
Must she go out from her loving 
ones, and take tl 
coarse, un Tears blinded 
her, and she drew her’veil to hide and catch the 
drops that could not be restrained Thoughts 
of Phebe made tl ! sh more freely 
could she leave he ter, whose 
lower and | I 

“T cannot! 
girl, wringi! 
for there ha 
vivid pictur 
with wi 
beseeching 
voluntarily 
she saw t 
had met a 
whom she 
of recognit 
for a few m 
tions felt | 
ease—shi 
ing painf 
which Jenni | 
shoulders It i i onder that bitt 
ments ru for a brief season in her 
that she felt towards Mr. Dalton as an ens 
and mingled scorn and dislike in her tl 
of him and 

So strongly agitated were the feelin 
Mary Baldwin, that by the time she 
home, her som was palpitating 
knees tr from weakness 
quietly, she passed into their small] pa 
stood still sudd ly 1 glanced 
bewildered 
that she 
not her fat 
there wer: 
pair of « 
articles in the parlor. Now, a piano st 
ane end; t vas a sofa against the 
cushioned ntre and pier t 
vases and mantel ornaments, and two o1 
three pictur n the walls. A brief season 


ot bewilderment, and then Mary recognized 


every art 1 and familiar friends. What 
could it mé 
suddenly awa 
way, and she sat down with a hear 
fluttering ¢ 
All was still in the house, save, now and<rash man is fond of provokit 
then, a fitful moving of feet overhead in the> when the trouble comes he is 1 


room occupied by Phebe. Pushing off her<a clever man turns great troubles into little 


bonnet, Mary arose after a little while, and Zones, and little ones into none at all. 


utch for it 
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PHYSICAL 


Second 


CULTURE. 


Article. 


BY CARRIE 8. BURNHAM, M. D. 


Granted, my young friends, that by quick 
discerning mental vision, and the perusal of 
our former article, you appreciate the necessity 


for Physical Culture to insure not only bodily 





health, beauty, and happiness; but also intel 

tual and moral energetic action, but I hear 
you say, “ How and where can we witness 
he practical demonstration of these principles ?' 
We are ready to make long pilgrimages to 
Mecca, or to the Holy Land, if need be, to 
gain the promised reward. We care not for 
the time, the expense, the trouble, nay, we are 
ready to do burnt-offerings and sacrifices if 


by this alone the terrible god of physi ral and 
mental infirmities, suffering and disease can be 
uppeased. Whither shall we do pilgrimage? 
How shall we obtain the information neces- 


sary to enable us to incorporate these princi 
p! nto daily practical life that we may reach 
the acme of physical health and thus increase 
yur capability for efficient intellectual labor 

Follow me, dear reader, for a few minutes 


9 
> 


and I will conduct you upon your pilgrimage 
Per nee we shall find that the way is neither 
long nor tedious. First, array yourselves in 
loosely fitting garments, that no organ of the 
body shall be compelled to remain dormant 
and inactive, for want of space in which to 
perform its part in this new labor. Every 
muscle either of the arms or legs (do not be 
shocked at this good old Saxon word) must be 
unrestricted and perfectly free in all its move- 


is is not a difficult task for you, my young 
brother, for it is a right conceded you, not; 





only by nature but by society everywhere, to 
ha your garments, pants, coat and vest, con- 
etructed with reference to practical action of 
the chest, upper and lower extremities, as the 
highway to fame, all-absorbing to young 
America, and to your young heart already 
foreshadowed in bright hopes and dreams, is 
paved by practicality. But for once, lay aside 
your long coat, your vest also, and instead sub- 
stitute the knit-woollen jacket, which is equally ¢ 
loose, lighter, and more expedient. You are now 
ready to commence your pilgrimage; wait a 
little for your sister. More laborious, my blue- 
eyed maiden, is your preparation, for in ac-< 
cordance with long stereotyped public opinion 
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fitting, oblige you to be wmpractical, inefficient, 
and inactive, all of your movements being 
within a constrained, prescribed limit. In 


‘your early childhood, when first you began to 


use those tiny feet, your mamma, as good com 


mon sense would suggest, laid aside your long 


2swaddling clothes and wisely adapted your gar- 
‘ments to the more perfect freedom of muscle and 


limb. But you are a young lady now, and prefer 
to sacrifice wisdom, convenience, and even grace- 
fulness which you almost worship, rather than 
be thought eccentric, and endure the unpleasant, 
wearing gaze of both acquaintances an 1 stran- 
gers. With this I donot find fault, while you sit 
quietly with your books, piano, or needle, or re- 
cline upon the sofa; but now, as we attemptsome- 
thing byway of practical physical culture, these 
garments must be laid aside and a dress adapted 
to the free exercise of the entire bo ly, bedonned. 

Let me guide you in this, lest you mistake 
in its preparation. It is best made of flannel 
or merino, (the color as suits your taste and 
complexion,) which curls closely to the form, 
and which will prevent too rapid evaporation 
from the surface of t system when heated 
from exercise, and also the sudden check of 
perspiration. A yard or two less than you 
require for the ordinary dress will be sufficient. 

Make the waist loose, of Garibaldi form, save 
shoulder, reaching only to the 
union of the arm 


short upon the 
point where is placed the 
with the body; a little above which should be 
the entire fulness of both the back and front 
part of the waist in two plaits of an inch each 
in depth. The waist should be made long, so 
that when the arm hangs by the side it falle 
over acouple of inches. This gives freedom 
in raising the arms without lifting the skirt 
The belt into whi 
should be so loose that when the lungs are 
fully inflated, the abdomen will of course then 
protrude; it can be brought round the body 


this fulness is gathered 


and lap one inch 

Well would it be for both the present and 
future generations if this rule was observed by 
all mantuamakers. We would not then need 
to fear the extinction of the American people. 
The sleeves are best made straight, and gath- 
ered into the arm size, also into a band about 
the wrist. The skirt, in which the especial 


and prejudice, your garments, long and elosely eccentricity of the dress consists, needs to be 





about two thirds as wide 
and, in length, should come 


yuttoned ; 


under-garme! 


“rent, 


eing 


In irplus 


} ] 
ish styi 


Now wit! 


8 Vol 


qu 


soon wear 
caution to 
described 
four hund: 
aside only « 
culling flower 
taes of tl 
During t! 
the mountain 
wondrous | 
displayed, an 
means oi en 
It was a 


years, and 


much fre¢ 

to the Pp 

especial] 

nastic exercis¢ yx which we are makir 
One wo! 

too must ul 

change, beforé 

rimage. First 


that but one is 
system from th les and br 


be made of cotton, or hosed-flannel, according. an ynstrained 
to the climate and season. The pants shoul f orns, or figs of thistl h! but you 
be supported from the shoulders by suspenders, < sa} This is not a parallel case.” You wear 
just such as your brother wears, one inch and ‘the corset with its stiff bones and braces, but 
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you do not lace; your body is not in a vice,” > (what if the hair is silvered) and a half-dozen 
instinctively drawing in your breath and slip- ’ other friends, all dressed in similar costumes, 
ping your fingers underneath your waist, and > are ready to join you in the active exercise, 
raising it, showing the space between your) which you will find but pleasant and exhila 
body and dress. I dare say !—I would rather? rating amusement 

h for the seven wonders, than for the wo-> In my next I will complete the suggestions 
man who laced. But let us see. Unbutton by which you will be able to conduct these ex 


BReAaATC 


your dress, lay aside your corsets, and inflate > ercises for yourselves 
. » * ‘ . 





your lungs with pure air to their utmost ca-) 
pacity, (1 grant this is not much, if the afore-2 Ea@yprran Weppine.—Lady Duff-Gordon, in 
mentioned garment has long found a place ina letter from Egypt, in Macmillan’s Magazine 
your wardrobe.) Now bring your dress around 2 has this picturesque bit of description :—" |] 


you, still keeping the lungs inflated, and be > went a fey w days ago to the wedding of the 


hold your capacity one and a half inches}handsome Sheykh Hasan, the Abab'deh, who 

greater than that of your dress. But your?>married the bebiKei's eile little daughter. 
, + , . 

xt objection—‘“I should all fall to pieces;The group of women and girls, lighted up by 


vithout my corsets. Oh, I should feel so! I2the lantern which little Ahmad carried for me, 
ould not hold myself up.” ‘was the most striking thing I have seen. The 
Ah, my young sister! in no other way could’ bride, a lovely girl of ten or eleven, all in scar- 
you so thoroughly and effectually express the »let; a tall, dark slave of Hasan's blazing 
sore straits to which the use of this unnatural ¢ with gold and silver necklaces and bracelets, 
of barbarism has brought you. The abuse > with long, twisted locks of coal-black hair, and 

ny faculty or power is most potently ex , glittering eyes and teeth; the wonderful 


pressed by its gradual but constant wasting ’ wrinkled old women, and the pretty, wonder- 
away and destruction. The Spanish lady with » ing, yet fearless children, composed a picture 

white, bloodless hands, made so by having * beyond descriptic The mother brought the 
them fastened to a pole above her head at nig sht ; > bride up to me, an * unveiled her, and asked 


Chinese with her wooden-shoed, tiny feet, do? me to let her kiss my hand and look at her. 
afford evidence of such striking and foolish- > I said all the usual ‘ Bismillah, Mashallahs,’ 
ibsurd inappreciation of the use of the mate-$and after a time went to the men, who were 
ial body, and the object of earth-life, with such 7 eating—all but Hasan, who sat apart. He 
a shocking lack of fitness for its duties, as the> begged me to sit by him, and whispered anx- 
ucted waist and nervously flushed cheek ?2ious inquiries about his ‘Arooseh's’ looks 
of the American belle. God placed your bones > After a time he went to visit her, and returned 
le of your muscles, as an enclosure andjin half an hour, very shy, and covering his 
ytection for the delicate organs within, > face with his hand, and kissed the hands of the 
which bones, together with your muscles,} chief guests. Then we all departed, and the 
should give you power to hold yourself upright girl was taken to look at the Nile, and then 
God's own image. Why suggest that He to her husband's house.” 
1as not done his work well, by borrowing the > ao 
bones of the whale to form an outside artificial) If the pursuit of great aims; the achievement 
support? Your corsets you must lay aside, else ? of great deeds ; the occupying of great positions; 
worse than fruitless will be your efforts to se- > the winning of great fame; the possession of 
sure Physical Development and energy of body , ) great virtues; the illustration of great princi- 
or mind. But let us on our way, lest your? > ples, make men great, then Abraham Lincoln 
brother becomes weary in waiting. I wish now > Was a great man. History measures men by 
to conduct you through the hall, up the wind- > these stand: irds, and to this measurement it adds 
ing staircase into the back parlor, which we will > s those distances that lie between the starting 
suppose is situated upon the second floor, and 2 pointand the goal—between the foundation and 
is without carpet, and unfurnished, save the ? the pinnacle—between the green valley and the 
piano in one corner, and an occasional divan snow-clad peak. The majestic iceberg which 
or chair for your convenience when weary. ’dwarfs the loftiest mast-head beneath its glit- 
The room is but slightly warmed, well-venti- , tering battlements is chiefly grand because we 
lated, and lighted with the glorious sunshine. know that far down, in a triple depth beneath 
It is ten o'clock A. M., or perchance seven and; our line of view, the massive foundations are 
one half P. M., about two hours after the last’sunk, upon which its transparent splendors are 
meal of the day, when your father and mother,‘ upreared. 
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SQUEL TO “WHETHER IT 


BY VIRGINIA |} 


CHAPTER XI 


Events proved the truth of Rusha’s predic 
| 


tion It is enter into tl 
family dis 
forms of 
the war 
withdraw 
war fev 
Tom's pur} 
mother mad f protestatior 
mal proph« lly by a f 


ing, but for all this Tom did not 


recurren 
hich had | 
. 
announced 
a private 
comparative 
comfort Lich uld not fail to 
there wa 


weight with affection, 


revolt one any sor 


Ella had 
‘shoulder sty 
the young 1 
“and 


her mother 


these, 


to get that war cr 
there 


he was bent on was 


something in being an officer, and the fellow 


carrying it out 


vould look handsome in officer's dress—n 
juestion of that.”’ 

As for Rusha, after the 
settled—for from that 


with her father, it had 


thing 
night of her 


was once 
talk 
been with her a 
foregone conclusion that Tom would go to the 
there had 
usually does after some awful strain of feeling, 
else we could not exist at all. A quieter mood 
superseded; the awful possibilities of war 
seemed to fall into the back-ground of her 


war come a reaction ws there 


thoughts, ceasing to haunt her with their ter 
rors. She caught, to a degree, the contagion 
of Tom's enthusiasm, for he made her, as be 
fore, the recipient of all his ambitions and pur- 
poses, as well as of his prospects of success in 
the one thing which had taken such possession 
of his whole being, while every day his hopes 


PAID 


TOWNSEND 


some fresh evidence 
Long before he w 
John Spencer ha 
1 would enter the : 
more faith in the 
anythin 
t its influence s! 


uring some 


he entered the army 
been afforded him 
e of his own 
tal pride and affection 
r to forestall all that 
h could have influence in 
t ways that would rea 
his without doing, as the 
hing reprehensible 
Io go into all the moral relations of the 


urse which the broker took to ure his 


son's advancement would require 


of subtle analysis, to which John Spencer cer- 


ly was not given, suffice it, whether right 
yng, the end was attained, while nobody 


nestic circle or out of it, dreamed of 


legitimacy of the means em- 


tioning the 


ployed, and there came a day when Tom 
Spencer went home to his family wearing the 
my blue” mounted with captain's bars 


Ella's prophesy was verified. The young 
officer wore his uniform with such manly free- 
} 


aom 


and grace, with such a joyful conscious- 
ness too, of new purpose and responsibility, 
as thongh he had at last found his o 


that none of his fa 


wn place, 


could 


look at him without a certain feeling of pride 


and knew it, 


and pleasure which, for the time, obscured all 
fear for his future 

Ella and Agnes went into raptures over 
their brother's dress, and Guy expressed in 
his coarse fashion, his sense of his father's 
general managing ability. 

“I tell you the governor knows how to pull 
the wires! He's fixed that captaincy up snug 
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for you, Tom,” and the youth looked with ac In the midst of all the last things which 
decided hankering on his brother's “' straps,” 2 were to be done they had time only for a hur 
and wondered if they would not be equally § ried parting, and R unsaid many 
becoming to him also. ¢ things she had kept for the last moments 

Mrs. Spencer and Rusha took the whole in$ One thing, however, she did find time for. A 
a less voluble way; but mother and sister ¢ few days before all his sisters had, at Tom's 
pride had its rights that would not be denied, > request, sat for their photographs, and Rusha 
and that, for the hour, seemed to push far into 2 slipped hers in betwixt the leaves of her Bible 


VR peasssr 


P) 
the back-ground the perils that lay in wait.2and watched her chance for a few private 
They looked at the slim, lithe figure—at thee words, which happened at last when her mo 
strong, alert step—at the face full of the joy other had left the room a moment to supervise 


and fire of youth, and thank God! it is not$the close bestowal of some small jars of fruit 


in human nature to be always sad, and it did?among Tom’s clothes, and each of the girls was 
not seem possible that all this strong, quick$off on some little pet scheme which involved 
¢ 


le? the young captain’s pleasure or comfort. 


young life could be brought low in alittle whilk 
by that devouring death which waited in ten$ Rusha went to him now, putting her cheek 
thousand forms down yonder on the battle-fields.¢ down to his, a wet cheek, a voice all broken 
And the hours which followed were, in ad up with grief 


large sense, peaceful ones to all the family 4 ‘Tom, there is one thing I want you to 


V 


L 


no terrible, haunting fears stalking through 2 promise me.” 


the days and nights, and yet a kind of vague§ ‘ Anything in the world, Rusha.” 

forecast of separation which might fall any@ ‘Here is my Bible, and the little picture 
time, smoothing. that family friction whichSalways to be kept inside wher I have laid it, 
inhered in the Spencer household. As for ¢ so you cannot come at the one without the other. 
Rusha, she could hardly let Tom go out of her$ And I want you to carry this book always 
sight in these days, There were times when?@around with you, and promise me that no day 
the consciousness. that he panted so ard ntly $ shall ever come and go, no matter what the 
to be away, and what that meant, went over¢hurry and confusion and care may be—no 
her with a terrible pang, still with a nature > matter whether you are in the camp or on the 
so susceptible as was hers to all generous$ march, or in the midst of the dreadful battle- 
enthusiasms, she could not but imbibe some-? field, that you will look inside this Bible, and 


thing of the spirit she had first awakened, and¢ read at least a single passage, if it is no more?” 
looked at army life through the coleur de rose2 “Yes; I'll promise you all that,” said Tom, 
atmosphere with which Tom always invested it.S taking the little Bible, and I think just then 
Among several brigades which were ordered 2 he could say no mor 
to reinforce at once the depleted Army of theS ‘It will be a help to you, Tom, as you will 
Potomac, Tom's regiment was included. So¢sooner or later find. The verse will come back 
the day came at last to the Spencers which, 2to you sometime when you least expect it, and 
keeping its appointed time in the years ofS you will see some new meaning, and comfort, 
and wonder you never felt 


God, came to so many households throughout 2 and sweetness in 
the land—a day which held for loving hearts Sit before. I used to think the Bible was dread 
that farewell and parting whose bitterness had ¢ ful dull reading, and stuck to it as a matter of 
some taste of the bitterness of death. oduty, going through with a chapter every day 
Rusha had tried sometimes to look forward¢as a sort of penance—but lately, I can’t tell 
to this day, and to brace her soul to go through 2how, I've found something new in it, and 
it bravely, as a soldier's sister should; buts passages and verses here and there start up to 
when the time came her nice little programme 2 me with a wonderful new life, and strength, 
all failed her. She was just the fond, tearful, $ and beauty—passages that I'd read a thousand 
broken-hearted sister, clinging to Tom with a2 times before without finding anything in them ; 
love and fear which it seemed could never re-Sit’s like touching some secret spring, and lo! a 
linquish him, and unable to support her mother ¢ great treasure starts into view. And so it will 
be with you in some hour of loneliness, or 


through the trying crisis. g 
hardship, or trouble; the words will come 


It is a great mercy that last moments are ¢ 
always hurried ones—that the great griefs of> back and enter right into your secret pain or 
life darken down suddenly and take us un-$grief—the very comfort of God.” 
awares, and we go through them often in a2 ‘ Where are some of these verses, Rusha?” 
sort of maze, like one in a dream, Sasked Tom, regarding the little book with a 
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mixed sort of look, half perplexity, half wist-) day by day for tidings from the war—the 
ful reverence. Csearching of the paper for any mention of 
“I've marked a few, Tom, that have done: that one regiment among the hosts lying dark- 
me good; but after all I suppose you'll finds ling down there on the Potomac—the one 
them out best for yourself. Nobody has thec regiment in which Tom was captain, and 
same experience in these things, I fancy, and? which was all the world to these. 
I might pass unheeding right by the words\ But however the others might miss him— 
that would unlock their hidden riches to you, ? however the maternal heart of Mrs. Spencer 
only it’s true what I say, and sometime you'll‘ might carry its yearning for her boy by night 
prove it so.” ; ¢and by day, his absence could come home to 
Tom put the volume away in his breast nobody else in just the same sense that it did 
pocket, a small brown volume in antique$to Rusha. The moral affinities betwixt her 
binding, his own name flashing a line of light nature and Tom's made her feel the wrench of 
5 the parting, and the absence that followed, in 
She 


across the cover 
‘T shall read the verse and look at the face$a way that none of the others could 
there, once every day, Rusha.” ¢never realized until he had gone what this 
At that moment the girls returned. This‘ brother of hers had been to her, how close 
was her last chance for any private talk with< were the intimacies of their thought and fee! 
Tom, 2 ing, and how much comfort and inspiration 
The young captain bore himself with a show (their interviews had been to her. The little 
of courage through what followed. It had? alcove-library, so closely associated as it was 
been previously arranged that his father and) with Tom, oppressed her with a feeling of 
brother should accompany him to the cars and‘ almost intolerable solitude, and she used to 
see him off, but this the women could not do. 2 cast about in a vague, bewildered sort of way 
It was the cruellest hour of Tom Spencer's‘ to get rid of the ache and loneliness which 
life when his mother and those three sobbing < at times nearly overwhelmed her. 
girls gathered about him for the last kisses.) Rusha Spencer had, like all young girls, her 
All the excitement and glory of war, all the¢ ideal of a lover. That this would be fashioned 
fierce rush of battle and the joy of victory,¢ somewhat after the idiosyncrasies of her own 
vanished away then. If he could only have‘ temperament was a matter of course; but he 
sat down among them and cried too, he was something fine, and grand, and loyal, an 
thought, the blinding tears in his eyes, the? incarnation, in short, of every manly virtue 
suffocation in his throat; but Tom felt that to$ and every shining grace of mind and person. 
do this would be to disgrace forever not only? The men whom she met in society in no 
his manhood but his profession; and at that 5 wise realized this ideal. They gave her a 
moment there floated across his thought those general sense of chagrin and disappointment 
grand old words in which is the essence of all? which sometimes developed itself in sweeping 
true and knightly chivalry, “that doublet and ¢ denunciations of the whole sex. 
hese ought to shew iteelf courageous to petti-¢ Yet Rusha Spencer's ideals and fancies had 
coat,” oa stubborn tenacity ef life, and the sweet per 
Tom's mother had her right—the last kiss—¢ fumy dreams of youth still clung around her 
but Rusha’s words were the last his memory 2 heart, filling it at times with those vague, 
carried away. “God go with you, Tom. The indescribable hopes and yearnings which always 
day that sees any harm come to you will never ¢ belong to a girlhood like hers—a girlhood whose 
see me lift up my head again.” And he wentSdew and bloom linger late in their budding, 
out, not seeing the way clearly, his father and ¢ but round out at last into a riper and completer 
Guy waiting outside, not having courage to) rose of womanhood 
face this moment—and he went out, carrying? After Tom’s departure, that vague sense of 
his strong, brave youth to the chances of war, ) something wanting to perfect her life, an in- 
as our noblest and dearest went through all ward craving for some finer and deeper sym- 
those dreadful four years, not knowing whether 2 pathy made themselves felt as they had never 
it was for life or death. done before. Sometimes visions of a new life 
And afterwards there came to the splendid ¢ which was to complete and sanctify her own, 
home, as there came to the lowliest roofs } trailed in shining draperies of gold and purple 
throughout the length and breadth of the (before her, and seemed to wait, with all sweet t 
land, holding them all in one common bond, ) bewitcheries of youth and hops, along the 
the eager, breathless waiting—the watching‘ enchanted coasts of her future. 


VoL, xxXv11.— 26 
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But here, as everywhere, the old doubts and ; the world, where did they keep themselves— 
gravitations assailcd the soul of Rusha Spencer. ? not in their set at least, 
lier mother, with her eminently practical‘ itself on its exclusiveness, on its riding the 
habit, regarded all romance as an absurd im- 2 topmost wave of metropolitan wealth, fashion 


and did not that pride 


books as something fit only to dazzle the brains? Rusha counted over her admirers—she had 
of silly girls, and lead them into all sorts of>a good many—she might have had a good 
/ fatal mistakes. ‘many more, had not the native transparency 

Deep as was Mrs. Spencer's affection for her>of her character prevented her from taking 
husband, it was totally devoid of sentiment, , delight in conquests for their own sake. Still 
and she spared no pains to instil into the>her own attractions combined with her father’s 
minds of her daughters her favorite theory) wealth, always procured her plenty of lovers, 
that an engagement should be entered into? or those she knew only required a slight de 


i Ny with the same common sense, and in fact» gree of encouragement to become so, and some 


i one should exercise respecting any other of the> fancy in the girl. 


‘with the same eye to the main chance,” that of these had awakened a passing interest or 


: a) relations of life. S Not one, however, had wrought more than 
| It could not be denied that Mrs. Spencer >a transient impression ; 
made a good many sensible arguments on this5 jing for sympathy, in the void and ache which 


but in the new yearn- 


i Bi | point, and that want of judgment and of wise? Tom's absence made, Rusha was fain to turn 


"e 4 But it was Mrs. Spencer's habit of treating the which has wrecked the 


S i) vantages of wealth and position which always and griefs. 


gaze of hers, that always went straight to the 2 could comprehend out 





everything else. ¢ want and pain beneath 











3 ly enerous, lofty manhood, of knightly strength) the sunset in the west. 






proach,’ another of the beautiful impossibilities > to her there. 
and sorceries of the imagination that had played? Always, too, with a 
her false so often—something that her heort 9 hi 
















F meyer find? If there were any such men in 
ai 











discernment are at the bottom of a a large pro->somewhere for the sy mpathy her soul craved. 
portion of the unhappy marriages in the world.2 It was a dangerous time with her—a time 


life of many a young 


_ whole thing, just as she would any other bar-¢ girl, making a burden and a bitterness of all 
i gain, of viewing it simply as an arrangement? the years which remained before she could lay 
}& to be entered into on account of its social re-‘ them down in the grave, which waits to hold 
j ; spectability, and for its mere extraneous ad- at last all of our sorrows and joys, our loves 


ti a | made the finer instincts of her eldest daughter > It is true that Rusha’s meditations used to 
recoil. 7 close, generally, with a little shudder, as she 

Yet for all that they had their influence, 5 drew a picture of her future with some of her 
especially when Rusha looked abroad in the’ admirers. Who amongst them could give her 
world, and saw with that clear penetrative $ soul the fine sympathy that it craved—who 


of the fulness of his 


core of things, what matrimony was to most>own nature her perplexities and needs, her 
of the men and women around her. ¢ enthusiasms and aspirations, her longings and 
You have seen that it was the girl's misfor-7> her struggles? Who could steady her faith, 
tune that she had always been thrown among‘ and inspire her courage, and strengthen her 
people whose characters and aims were of the > weakness—who be to her at once a reat and a 
most worldly sort—mere fashionable people—¢ stimulation, a trust that would never falter 
no better, no worse than others of their class, ? and a tenderness that would never fail? 
and this added to the materializing influences} Asking these questions, and a great many 
of her home was enough to shake her faith in 2 others, she would shake her head, that dreary, 
her own intuitions and ideals of love, as in> hopeless look on her face which showed the 


; ¥ 
f be ‘Was there not, after all," she would ask> It is true that there often flashed across these 
i Fe herself, “a great deal of truth in what her$ meditations a thought of Fletcher Rochford, 
» Be | mother said about the sort of men that existed > andthat afternoon when they had stood together 
Rs only in novels, and in the brains of love-sicks on the sea shore, with the strong tides of the 
} stain was not her own ideal of brave, ? ocean coming in at their feet, and the joy of 


She would never for- 


aa tenderness, ‘ without fear and without re- 5 get that hour, nor what Dr. Rochford had said 


little smile or just a 


nt of a blush, she recalled what Tom, the 
and fancy might always crave, but woulds dear fellow! had said. There certainly was a 
Som with lofty aims and true purposes con- 
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secrating his whole life. She could never for- inspire | This one used sometimes, however, 
get his look that day, nor the warm, joyful ¢ when the merriment waxed too explosive, and 
tenderness that thrilled his smile when he $ the execution too wholesale, to come to the 
spoke of God and the love which underlaid, ¢ rescue, with a little deprecating, “ Girls, how 
redeemed and glorified all human life—all theS you do go on! It’s dreadful to pull people to 
perplexities, and mysteries, and sorrows. The ¢ piec s in this way.” 
harp of this man’s affections might lie deep in . “Oh, well, ma,” Rusha would answer, with 
his nature, but Rusha Spencer never doubted ¢a little prick of that sensitive conscience of 
it was there, nor that the right touch sweeping 2 hers, ‘‘ you know we always put them together 
over its chords would waken voices of deep ‘again in the end.” 
immortal music—music whose richness might2 On the occasion of one of theee talks, Ella 
fill a whole life with joy, and courage, and $suddenly turned to her sister, with— 
faith. ¢ ‘Rusha, don’t you think it would be nice to 

But if she thought of the possibility, sheS have a wedding in the family ?" 
certainly never did of the probability that this¢ ‘That depends om circumstances,” was the 
would ever fall to her lot. With all her ap- ‘rather non-committal response. 
probativeness Rusha Spencer was not vain, ‘‘ Well, I think it would now,” continued 
and self-conceit was not in the texture of her) the younger sister in an animated voice, drop 
character. She held, indeed, a doubtful esti-$ping into her lap some graceful trifle of em 
mate of herself in all respects, and a real in-?broidery with which she was making a pré 
ward humility which one might not alwaysStense of sewing. “There is always so mucl 
have suspected, for despite all her transparency ¢ excitement and sensation in a wedding, and o 
course ours would come off in splendid style 
ind her manner were a little at variance.’ There would be the bride's trousseau, and al! 
— ‘ the elegant gifta, and the receptions, and after 
CHAPTER XII ¢wards the bridal tour to Europe, for that is 
Matrimony is always a theme of interest tothe fashion now—really the whole thing would 
young girls, and of course the various gentle-$be delightful!" 
men of their especial circle, particularly thosee ‘No doubt it would,” said Rusha, with only 


1 ¢ 
of mood and impulse, ‘something in the girl ® 
c 


whose calls and attentions afforded good evi-$a qualified degree of sympathy. “ But matri 
dence of some ulterior purpose, were frequently @mony doesn’t end with the honeymoon—if it 
the subjects of domestic discussion. Sonly did, I agree with you that it would all be 
It was amusing to hear the sprightly talk—¢ very charming.” 

the buzz of young bright voices, although thee ‘ Well, whether it docs or not, of course 
unsuspecting victims of this merciless verbal‘ we've al) got to plunge into it, sooner or later 
dissection would have been utterly confounded 2and you are the oldest—you must set the ex 
could they have once been enlightened as toSample! 

the manner in which they were disposed of.2 “ But if I haven't settled in my own mind, 
For the talk went on after the manner ofSas you seem to have done, that matrimony is 


S 


young women on such a theme, with all itscan absolutely compulsory duty with any wo 
extravagance, ridicule, hyperbole—saying, of oman " 
eourse, a great deal more than was meant,¢ “ Why, of course it is, one time or another,” 
talk that would have made the inflated self-2added Ella, decidedly. “ You don't expect to 
eonceit of some of its subjects undergo a terrible Sbe an old maid, do you, Rusha?” 
collapse. ¢ “T shouldn't wonder. I certainly had far 
One was disposed of as “an insufferableSrather be one than rush into matrimony simply 
bore ;” another was extinguished as that “ hor-¢ to have a new handle to my name, or because 
rid old thing,” and each had his separate and Sit is a time-honored custom, ‘A measure full of 
unflattering cognomen, while, waxing merry ¢state and anxiety,’ as Beatrice calls it, and | 
over their chatter, the sisters would relate all $ believe half womankind are wooed and won 
sorts of amusing little side scenes, placing their $ for no better reasons than these.” 
admirers in all kinds of ridiculous juxtaposi-? ‘ Well, you'll do as you please,” answered 
tions and relations which they themselves have Ella, decidedly, “but for my part I shall get 
not the remotest suspicion of having occupied. ? married one of these days. If a woman isn’t 
Mrs. Spencer used to sit and smile over allSeverybody is sure to think it's because she 
this breezy talk. What mother is ever insen-¢hasn't had a chance, no matter if she’s had 
sible to the admiration which her daughters 5 scores of offers." 
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“T think it would be very little to any wo- 
man’s credit to have a ‘score of offers,’ but 
still less so to accept one for no better reason 
but to let the world know she'd had it.” 

“Well, then,” changing a little the grounds 
of her argument, “I think it’s dismal anyhow 
to be an old maid. It’s more respectable and 
dignified to get married, and have a husband 
and an ests rblishment of one’s own—now isn "te 
it, ma?” for during the latter part of this con- 
versation Mrs. Spencer had entered the room. 

‘Well, I suppose it’s natural for girls to 
expect to get married some time, and it's all 
proper and right, certainly,” was the guard- 


father isn’t in any hurry to marry his girls 
off his hands. He'll be glad to keep you in 
the home-nest as long as you want to stay. 
This was the greatest flight of metaphor 
which Mrs. Spencer’s fancy ever attempted. 
“ Of course he would—dear pa!" said Rusha. 
‘And I go further than Ella, and think that 
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“ But I don’t suppose the thought of such a 
?relation ever entered the fellow’s mind—at 
6 least,” correcting herself, ‘I am not certain 
2 of it.” 
>» “Now you know better, Rusha Spencer!” 
2said Ella, turning squarely upon her sister. 
- The fellow is certainly smitten with you. 

I've watched him, and I can tell. No man 
can deceive me on that score. All he needs is 
feves encouragement on your part, and I 
don't believe that you'll ever have a better 
chance.” 

Of course these remarks at once stimulated 

the maternal interest and anxiety of Mrs. 


specting the young man’s antecedents, posi- 
tion, and wealth, to which Ella responded in 
a satisfactory manner, while Rusha sat still 
and listened with an unusual quiet in ber 
face. 

“T wonder what your father would think of 
the young man?’ murmured Mrs. Spencer, 


ed rejoinder. “ But there's one thing—y vhs A list of interrogations ensued re- 


matrimony is not only the pleasantest but that 2reflectively, arranging the books on the table. 


it is the dearest, sweetest and most sacred re- 


“I think pa would like him,” answered the 


lation of womanhood, only it must be of thecyounger sister, who had borne the principal 


right sort—of the right sort.’ 

Of course,” answered Mrs. Spencer. “ But 
then young girls are apt to look at the whole 
thing in a wrong w ay—through pretty ro- 
mantic notions and fancies that are never to 
be found in this world—never! I went 
through all that in my youth, and I know.” 


: 
Saecin in the talk 
si 


“He's in every respect a 
desirable son-in-law. Mrs. Cyril Apthorp, too, 
sounds very nicely. You'd better think twice, 
Rusha.” 
“Oh, Ella, do hush!” laughing and blushing. 
But the elder sister obeyed the younger’s 
¢ advice, not only thinking twice, but an in- 


Rusha looked up at her mother with one of numerable number of times. You have seen 
those wistful, perplexed glances that was a¢in just what a mood Tom's absence had left 
part of the habit of her face. She wondered Qher. She wanted something stronger than her- 


if the dreams and visions were like her own, 
and if she, too, should ever get to be such a? 
common practical woman as her mother, ms. 
talk in just that way of her own youth. 

“T for one, mean to look out and make thes 
best bargain I can,” continued Ella, “and I¢ 
set my mark pretty high, too; but then, of 
course, I know it’s useless to expect impossi- 
bilities. But I must have a man who is good- 
looking, and fascinating, and has money and 
position. I wont take less than that.” 

‘That’s combining a good many desirable 
qualities, though,” answered her sister, “and 
not very easy to concentrate in one person.” 

“Well, I don’t know. I think you might 
find them all in one of your lovers.” 

“Which one?” with a great show of interest. 

“Mr. Apthorp. I’m sure he's got money 
and position, and he's fine-looking, and cer- 
tainly he's agreeable. Any girl would think 
he was a catch. I should really like him now 
for a brother-in-law.” 





‘self to lean against, to cling to, after the natupe 


of woman. 

Young Apthorp was certainly unexception- 
able in all tangible respects, and her natural 
love of admiration was stimulated, and she 
did feel a certain thrill of gratitude towards 
him for his preference 

Rusha Spencer would never gauge a man’s 
attentions to herself for any more than they 
were worth ; but young Apthorp had certainly 
indicated his preference for her society above 
all others, in ways that any woman could but 
interpret as pointing to one result. 

Rusha liked to chat with him, preferred him 
certainly to any man in their set, going over 
the list in her mind. Still, he never wakened 
anything more than a passing emotion; never 
inspired her thoughts; never roused her fee)- 
ings; all the great gamut of her emotions lay 
dumb and unresponsive beneath his touch. 
He was good, and nice, and intelligent, and 
all that—she could not place her finger on & 
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flaw, only—her face settling into a great 
doubt. 

But, after all, was not her mother right? 
Was she not looking at the world, and at man- 
hood, through the prisms of that troublesome’ 
imagination that would transfigureeverything, 
giving it a glory and a radiance not its own? 

If she could only make up her mind to like 
young Apthorp! She might never have so 
good a chance again, as Ella said, and it would 
be a very delightful thing to have a lover, and 
be the dearest, sweetest, most precious thing in 
all the world to him. The tears came into her 
eyes as she thought of that. 

Rusha Spencer was no coquette, but I think 
for the month that followed, she did flirt with 
Apthorp, ther rat the bottom of all this 
grain of salt that redeemed the flirting from all 
heartlessness or deceit that she was trying to 
like her lover. For the man was really this, 
and Rusha sometimes thought she had _ suc- 
ceeded. When he was away she did manage 
to‘invest him with some grace and ideal charm 
on his appearance, for he 


that always van l 
was sure to resolve himself straight into the 
7 


kind, gentlemanly, agreeable Cyril Apthorp, 
just what any woman ought to love, only she 
didn’t—that was all. How many times she 
chided herself in her own room for this. Still 
the fault was all her own; and yet the bare 
fact remained, and she could not help herself 

Cyril Apthorp brought her flowers, gave her 
beautiful books, and Rusha watered and cher- 
ished the one, and enjoyed the other, but really 
it was for their own sake—not for the giver’s 
His attentions were so marked as to become a 
matter of comment in their own set, and a tar- 
get for all sorts of pretty family jests. 

In all this there was a great deal that was 
pleasant. Rusha’s vanity—I dislike to give it 
so harsh a name—certainly enjoyed the incense 
that her lover's devotion offered to it, but, be- 
neath all this, the heart of the woman lay si- 
lent, giving back no sound, nor no throb of 
passionate tenderness stirring its calm—no 
touch revealing one strain of all ite vast harp. 
of eternal melodies. 

There came an evening when Rusha went 
out of the parlor, her face unbent with some 
tremulousness and doubt, that emphasized it- 
self about the lips into something like grief. 

The faces of her sisters, as they met her at 
the sitting-room door, were in marked contrast 
with her own, their eyes and lips in a twinkle 
of mirth. 

“ Has he proposed? oh, has he proposed ?” 
they cried out simultaneously, with voices that . 


aimed at tragedy, but somehow fell 
“and they danced back and forth before her 


Sno element of triumph, just articul 


LEU M. aa 
fell short of it 


Mr. and Mrs. Spencer sat by the table, look 

: ; . 
ing on, and evidently enjoying the whole scen 

Aren't you ashamed to go 


on so!"’ the faintest little smile, in which -was 


“Girls, be still. 


} 
ating itsell! 


about her mouth 

“T know he did, now," persisted Ella, with 

unction. “I just lei » parlor to 

give you a good chance, and I'm dying to hear 
all about it.” 

‘So am I,” added Agnes, wit! 
riosity that became her y 
Rusha.” 

She sat down by the fire 
too sacred 


} 
trouble 


longs only 


alive 

and we h: 

course, | 

offer like any other born won 
with some asperity, whi 
fled curiosity 

‘Of course you'll tell yor 
Mrs. Spencer came to the res 
it would not be to the young 
desire you should keep it from 

Her mother’s remark 
different light. In : 
and Rusha was not then in a m 
matters nicely; for 8 I 
sense of honor which 
disposed to regard as slight}; 

So the facts transpired, and the 

this —Cy ril Apthorp had paid R 
compliment a man can pay a woman 
had not accepted him. 

“TI couldn't leve him, pa. I tried 
ever a woman did, but there was no u 
she turned to Mr. Spencer, with su 
nest apology in her tones, while tl 
face showed that both were on 
breaking up into tears. 

‘‘ Nobody wanted you to, chi 
to give up any of my girls,” said her { 
his very kindest manner. But for all that 
Rusha knew that no one of his daug 
ors would have been so acceptable in her 


declined 


17 
| 
ia 


hter’s suit 


father’s eyes, as the one she had j 
“It was all my own fault,"’ the grieved tone 

still uppermost inher voice, 

liked him better than any of 

never could get beyond a friendly 

him.” 
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‘It’s my opinion,” said Ella, oracularly, 
‘you'll live to see the day you'll regret it. 
You've got some foolish crotchet in your head 
about love and romance, and a)! that, but I 


miss my guess if you haven't let good luck ¢ 
4 " " pp 
sat down and confided the whole to Tom, a curi- 


slip to-night.” 

“That may be, Ella, but I shall never regret 
doing what my heart and conscience told me 
was the only right thing. It’s something else. 
that troubles me!” 


“What is that?” Spite of its mirthful be-s 


sinning the conversation had settled down; 
into gravity enough now on all sides. 
I can’t rid myself of the feeling that all this 

time I've been encouraging Cyril Apthorp. I 
was trying to like him, of course, or I should 
never have done this, but the fact remains, 
and I do not feel comfortable over it.” 

‘Encourage a man! That is an awful crime. > 
No doubt you are the first woman who ever 
did that, Rusha,” said Ella, with her careless 
laugh, just touched with a little contempt 

“And that is not all,” confinued Rusha, 
half to herself, "I am sure that my refusal was 
a real blow to him. It struck deep, I saw, 
and he will not be likely to get over it very 
soon.” This time there were tears in her eyes. 

“Don't you trouble yourself on that score, 
said her mother, consolingly. 


my dear,’ 

There never was a man who broke his heart 
fora woman. They seem to heal before you 
know it.” 

“Don't you remember what your favorite 
Rosalind says,” added Ella, ‘Men have died 
from time to time, and worms eaten them, but 
not for love.’ Shakspeare gauged the affec- 
tions of his own sex at their precise value.” 

‘I suppose it’s so,” said Rusha, drawing a 
long sigh of relief, “I’m sure I hope Mr. Ap- 
thorp will forget all about it in a little while.” ; 

She had her feminine love of admiration— 
she took the natural pleasure of her sex and 
her girlhood in the conquest she had made, but ’ 
she was perfectly sincere in what she said to- 
night. Sink your line and plummet into the 
silent guifs of her nature, and you would$ 
always find the tender, pitiful heart the deep- 
est and truest part of it. 

Still, I think that Cyril Apthorp would have 
felt a certain gratification could he have known 
just what a vacuum the loss of his society 
made in Rusha’s life at this juncture. There 
had been a certain excitement in it, and the 
knowledge that she was loved with a true and 
loyal love—that she was the dearest and most ° 
precious thing in the whole world in the eyes) 
ef any honorable man, could not but be plea- ‘ 








sant to her, a perpetual offering to her appro- 
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bativeness, a perfumy incense to her self-love, 
which has won the hand, at least, of many a 
woman. 

The result of all this was that at last Rusha 


ous little episode for him to read down there 
in camp on the Potomac; but then life is 
always springing strange episodes and unex 


~ pected events upon us 


Tom wrote back in unqualified commenda 
tion of the part Rusha had acted, and, with 
the valor of a newly fledged officer, afhrmed 
himself ready to shoot the next man who 
dared solicit any part or lot in Rusha Spencer 
She belonged to him solely, and he was not 
going to yield an inch of his right to any 
living man. 

As for love, Tom affirmed he had long ago 
made up his mind that it was largely a humbug, 
and he had dedicated himself to old bachelor- 


hood. When the war was over, and he had 


finished his studies, Tom had forestalled a 
house of his own, over which Rusha was to 
preside. What happy times they would have 
in some little Arcadian Retreat among hills 
and waterfalls, where Tom was to set his 
cottage, hung with verandas, and draped with 
flowering vines, All sweet persuasions ol 
music, all inspirations of pictures, all the life 
and joy of books should be theirs; and Tom 


¢drew such pictures of their perfect happiness 


together, that Rusha’s eyes thrilled with happy 
tears. What a dear enchanted life it would 
be, with the noisy, harassing world left far 
behind, as one leaves ‘the memory of storms 


‘that die below the horizon!" 


She looked off through the future years and 


2 saw the fair picture shining through them, and 


did not know that it was only another mirage 
hanging fair and beautiful along the slopes of 
her youth, but that it would fade, and fade, 
and that in its stead would come the heat and 
the burden of the noonday. 


At the very time that Rusha was up stairs 
devouring Tom's letter, Ella happened to be 


down town with a party of friends, on some 


shopping expedition, such as ladies delight in, 
for it was one of those days of early spring in 
which the prophetic soul of the year seems 
suddenly to flash up through cloud and storm, 
in golden smile and softly brooding air, “ try- 
ing a chord here and there, before she com- 
mences the grand harmony of the seasons,” 
The little party was all in high glee, with 
nothing heavier on their minds just then than 
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a buzzing commentary on the spring fashions 
for gossamer fabrics, and flowers, and laces, 
made a gorgeous display in the store windows 
that morning. Suddenly one of the company 
proposed they should visit a picture gallery 
near at hand ; some gems of oil paintings were 
on exhibition which were talked about in their 
set 

“Qh, yes; I remember,” said Ella, 
was raving about them this morning, and I pro 


Rusha 


mised her I'd go down town with her after lunch 
But the paintings will bear a second visit.” 
Did Ella Spencer's fate await her that morn 
» It is best for 
all to go soltly through life, not knowing what 


ing in the picture gallery us 
any hour may bring forth to us. 

Certainly Ella Spencer would not have 
mounted the stairs with that light laugh and 
that gossipy hum of talk, if she could have 
known what was inside. Yet it was no more 
than Derrick Howe. He was idling away an 
hour among the pictures with a party of gen 
tlemen, his graceful lounging attitude making 
him conspicuous among the others 

Ella Spencer and he had not met since that 
memorable evening which rankled still in his 
thought, and had to 


Howe's self-love the severest blow it had ever 


which given Derrick 


received. He had never felt quite so assured 
of himself since that time, and though he had 
often debated the matter in his thoughts, he 
could never, as he phrased it, quite “ screw his 
courage up to the point of calling on Ella and 
demanding an explanation of her sister's con 
duct.” The prospect of being “snubbed by that 
purse-proud speculator” was not pleasant 

The two met squarely this morning. There 
was a little flash of confused annoyance on 
Ella's face, but she 
lady, and had her expression under tolerably 


was a fashionable young 


good control 

It was her nature to dislike whatever gave 
her trouble. Certainly Derrick Howe had his 
full share of this feeling as the young lady 


drew herself up and responded with a distant 
hauteur to his greeting, wishing at that mo 
ment that he was in 

For Ella had made her promise in good 


faith, and she swept past the young man now 


” 


“ Jericho. 


with the air of a princess, with her graceful 
figure, with the rustle of her rich dress, all of 
which Derrick Howe was just the man to 
appreciate and admire 

“T'll speak to that girl before she leaves the 
gallery—hang me to the next lamp-post if I 
don't,” he muttered, removing his cigar and 
sauntering after the party. 
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Circumstances were certainly in his favor. 
The gentlemen of his company were acquaint 
friends, and soon bestowed 
themselves among the young ladies. 

Ella Spencer devoted herself to the pictures, 
a little fluttered internally, notwithstanding 
A little way off Derrick Howe watched his 
opportunity 

‘Whose is that?” asked Ella of one of the 
gentleman, pointing with her parasol to a little 


ances of Ella's 


gem on the walls, a bit of sea coast, and a mass 
broken 


against it in a white frenzy of wrath. 


of rock, and great waves storming 
Somebody passed her at that moment and 
It was 


mom 


jostled the parasol from her hand. 


picked up and restored to her in a nt 


Derrick Howe could do these things with an 
air 

Ella had received the parasol and bowed her 
re 


thanks graciously before looking up. She 


cognized the gentleman. It was certainly an 


Derrick 
Zing? 


embarrassing position for the lady 
Howe went on perfectly at his ease, criti 
the pictures and talking as though nothing in 
the world had h uppened 

The others 1 


ined 
Mr 


in the conversation, and 


Howe continue o address occasional 


questions remarks ti la, to which she 
| 


ana 


must respond, or else by her silence attract the 


attention of the others 
He exerted himself to the utmost that morn 


ing with success, one might suppose, from the 
] ; 


peals of laughter which followed his sallies of 
wit—wit that had just that 
which tickles light, foolish ; 
no real depth or sparkle afterall 
Ella 


there sto 


glitter about it 


. but that h: 


found herself laughing, too 
le acre authorits 


ss her Rusha’s 


ultimatum, and her own promise 


will in no case accept any courtesies 
any conversation with him.” 

Just then, however, her indignation pointed 
at Rusha instead of Derrick Howe. 

“What can I do? 


‘There is no help for it 


she questioned hersel 


Of course I can’t 


run away and make myself a fool,” and so she 
stayed on, and Derrick Howe talked at her 
and to her, and when her lady friends were in 
raptures over him, her vanity could not but 
take a certain pleasure in the marked deference 
which he paid before them all to her lightest 
word, always replying to any general remarks 
of hers, even when they were not addressed to 
himeelf 
When at last the time came to leave, Mr 
Howe shook hands with each of the ladies, 
¢and when it came Ella's turn she could not 
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refuse hers. His time had come now. He‘hero who was cruel to flies, or who did not like 
held the gloved fingers a moment, ¢ babies, or who did not hate treading on a snail. 

“ This morning has been the first happy one‘ Their books have generally a moral purpose, 
which I have had since the most unaccountable either to bring out the value of true love, or 
termination of our last interview, my dear $ to show that we ouglit not to mind ugliness in 
Miss Spencer,” his softest tones, his blandest¢a heroine who is in other respects “anobjec- 
manner, How could Ella Spencer résent ¢ tionable, or perhaps to teach us that a clergy- 
them ? €man who does his duty by the poor is one of 

“Of course Rusha would say I had broken $ >the noblest works of God. Then, again, wo 
my word, and that it was my duty to tell her < men are observant of small things. This isa 
the whole thing,’’ reflected Ella, as she rode¢ considerable step in the direction of insight 
home that day. “But where's the use? It< into character—for character is made up of 
would only bring down a storm on my head; small qualities combined with great, and it is 
and I'd like to know what business she had toS better to have an eye for the minutia of cha 
force such a promise from me? Of course,<racter than to have no eye for character at all 
having given, I intended to keep it, but I2 Women, lastly, appreciate to the full true and 
couldn’t foresee what happened this morning. ¢ genuine sentimentality, and there are few great 
In future I shall avoid Derrick Howe for the 2 works of literary genius into which the best 
sake of peace. I think it’s too bad I shouldSkind of sentimentality docs not enter. The 
be tyrannized over in this fashion; and it’s¢ reverse side of the medal is, on the other hand, 
all pa’s and Rusha’s absurd prej indice. No-Sas easy to describe. Few people who are in 
body else thinks him a fool ora villain. What¢ the habit of reading the ephemeral literature 
would my elder sister say if she could have ¢ of the day can fail to have observed the de 
seen that look at parting?” a little shiver< ficiency of plot and general effect that charac 
here, then a little smile of gratified vanity. ¢ Sterizes most works of feminine art. George 

Any of the girls there would have gone home< Sand is about the only lady whose plots are 
in raptures over it ; but of course it must never < excellent, and George Sand is only half a wo- 
happen again—never. There's my promise.” Sman. In this respect even George Eliot is not 

De rrick Howe paced up and down the pic- $ unimpeachable. There can scarcely be a greater 
ture gallery, lighting a fresh Havana. S contrast than the contrast between the genius 

“All I want is time and op portunity—time exhibited in detail by a story like the ‘ Mill on 
and opportunity, by George!” he murmured, $ ¢ the Floss,’ and the want of completeness in the 
and his voice had a hard, triumphant chuckle story as a whole. When we descend to less 































in it. ¢ accomplished performers, we are met with an 
(To BE CONTINUED.) Sequally conspicuous want of broad and striking 

als ¢humor. Humor in a subtle and finished form 

‘several great authorcsses certainly display, but 

AUTHORESSES. <it is a humor which lives in the minute ob- 





At this time, when woman’s capacity for all S servation of shades of character. Women 
kinds of employment and for attainments in< C wel lom seem to create either very humorous 
art is being so widely discussed, the following, ¢ situations, or characters which of themselves 

-oncerning “ Authoresses,” from the Saturday $ throw a humorous light on all about them 
Re ‘view, may be found interesting as bearing ¢ No female writer has ever drawn anything 
upon the question :— Sapproaching to Mr. Pecksniff, or Major Pen- 

‘And, as a rule, the mass of women writers ¢ dennis, or Uncle Toby; and it may be ques- 
do write badly. There is no doubt about it;‘tioned whether any woman could appreciate 
and it is worth considering whether women< the character of Falstaff. Both of these defects 
have, a8 women, any special capacity—or, on ¢spring possibly from a common cause. Humor 
the other hand, any special weakness—which ¢ and plot both depend on an author's true and 
assists them or disables them for literary enter- ¢ just estimate of the relations borne by the 
prise. At the first blush, they seem to have various parts of his work to one another, and 
many things in their favor. In the first place,¢ to the whole. And if this be so, we think it is 
they are refined and tender-hearted, and, likeS not hard to understand why women stand in 
Horace's ‘Chorus,’ are instinctively disposed < some danger of falling short as regards botb.” 
to sympathize with the good, and the poor, 
and the oppressed. No woman would think¢ Whatever you dislike in another, take care 
of letting a character in her novel be a genuine to correct in yourself, 
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RICH MOUNTAIN. 
YOUNG HART AND THE LAUREL. 


BY WM. HENRY WOOD. 


Rich Mountain is famous as the scene of the 
first decisive battle in West Virginia. The 


battle was fought by General MoClellan for the ‘ 


Union, and General Garnett, commanding the 
Rebels, in the early part of the war. 

Rich Mountain is in Randolph County, 
eight miles from Beverly, the county seat; and 
is reached by the Parkersburg and Staunton 


Turnpike. It is sixty miles from Glenville, 


and about the same distance from Clarksburg, ‘ 
where McClellan was at the time he deter-? 


mined to make the hazardous attack. 

The Staunton and Parkersburg Turnpike, 
winding round the heads of the ravines, passes 
over the summit of the mountain. It is two 
miles to the top, by the turnpike. It is long, 
high, and narrow, and covered with heavy 
timber, save the summit, a small area of level 
ground, cleared and cultivated as a farm by an 
elderly gentleman named Joseph Hart—and a 
narrow strip up the south side of the moun- 


tain, which is covered with a dense growth of 


laurel. The soil of this mountain is rich, of a> 


black color, different from other mountains in 
Virginia, and from this it has derived its name. 

The topography of the mountain is admira- 
bly adapted for the erection of strong military 
defences, General Garnett held it with a force 
of about five thousand men, and had thrown 


up works which were impregnable on either > 


side where the road crossed the mountain. 
General McClellan advanced by the Staun- 


ton and Parkersburg Pike, intending to make ‘ 


the attack early in the morning upon the 
works where they crossed the road. The 


mountain was steep and rugged everywhere < 


else, making reconnoisance dangerous, and, as 


he supposed, impossible, except in force, and he ¢ 


had concluded to risk a battle directly on the 


road. Had he done so, subsequent examina- ‘ 


tion of the enemy's defences at that point 
showed that no earthly power could have 
saved him from certain destruction. 

Now old Jose} 
mountain, was a Union man, and had made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the Rebel 


General’s position and fortifications. He had, 
somehow got information of the coming of the > 


Federal forces, and was certain that the attack 
from that direction, would prove disastrous to 


‘+h Hart, who lived on the$ 


the assailing party. He dreaded this, and de- 
2termined to get word to McClellan of the sita- 
ation of affairs on the mountain before he ar- 
rived at the foot, when it would be too late. 
SHe could not go himself, that would excite 
° suspicion, and he would be stopped at the 

Rebel outposts. His little son Henry, a lad 
of uncommon energy and courage, born on 
>the mountain, and acquainted with all its dark 
gorges and ravines, was selected for the difh- 
cult and dangerous mission. His years forbade 


> suspicion, and he passed the Rebel lines with- 
out difficulty, leaving the mountain by an 
> unaccustomed route. After travelling all night 
Sand part of the following day, he came to the 


advanced guard of the Federal forces, informed 
them of the object of his journey, and was 
taken under guard to head-quarters. Even 
his extreme youth did not screen him from sus- 
picion here. It was believed he was there for 
>no other purpose than to decoy into ambush 
. At first, the manner of McClellan was cold and 
severe, and his questions hard and rigorous 
; Henry, nothing daunted, related all his father 
2had told him of Garnett’s position on the 
‘mountain; the strength of his force, the nature 
? of his works, and the impossibility of success 
fully attacking him on the road. The Federal 
General listened attentively and with increased 
interest, as Henry advanced, with his simple 
(story, occasionally interrupting him with— 
>“ Tell the truth, my boy.” 

Ateach interruption Henry would earnestly, 
>but respectfully reply—‘‘I am telling the 
truth.” 

“ But,” says the General, “do you know if 
you do not you will be shot?” 

“Tam willing to be shot if what I have 
said is not all true," was the firm answer. 

* Well,” questioned the General, now satis- 
fied Henry was a true boy, “ well, if I can’t go 
up the mountain and attack the Rebels on the 
¢road, by what way can I go up?” 
> Henry, who was quick to see a change im 

the General's mind, said he knew of a way up 

the side, striking the road on the top of the 
mountain and leaving the road at the base. 
There was no track that way, and the moun- 
{tain was high and steep; but there were few 
2 trees growing, and no logs lying down to be in 
. (351) 
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the way of going up. He had travelled up¢laurel. Before day-break, long rows of laure! 
and down there often, over the tops of theSlined either side of the way up the rugged 
latrel, looking for his father’s sheep in the<steep, and the ascent began. The horses were 
ravines. The laurel was very thick, and grew © tied tothe trees below. The artillery horses were 
together so closely and so strong, that a man‘taken from their carriages. One by one, the 
could walk over their tops. cheavy cannon were moved up the mountain 

This statement of Henry's re-awakened the‘ by the strong arms of the soldiers and left in 
suspicions of McClellan, who said sharply,¢ position where they could be easily and rapidly 
“Do you say a man can walk on the tops ofSmoved forward, when the time for action 
the laurel?” cshould arrive. Light was dimly breaking in 


“Yes, sir,” persisted Henry. the east when the army commenced the march 
“Do you think my army can go up the¢up the mountain by companies; many falling 
mountain over the tops of the laurel?” con- ¢ but rapidly recovering their places, and pa 
tinued General McClellan.  tiently pushing on; and when the enemy were 
“No, sir,” was the prompt answer, “but Jc looking for the coming of the army of the 


have, and a man could, with care, and with no- § Union far down the main road over their im- 
¢pregnable breast-works, the Yankee cannon 


thing to carry.” 

“But, my boy, don’t you see I have got aS were booming in their rear, both at an unex- 
great many men, and horses, and wagons, and ¢ pected moment and from an unexpected quar- 
eannon, and how do you think I can get upon S$ ter. The rebels were thunderstruck, as we 
the mountain with all these if the laurel is so¢as struck by shell and canister. 
thick ?” © The result is matter of history. They made 

“The trees are small and low; so small at Ca feeble resistance and fled precipitately down 
the bottom that you can cut them down with é the mountain, hotly pursued by the triumphant 
a knife or hatchet, without making any noise, ‘ Yankees, to Cheat River, where the brave 
and the men on the mountain will not know? rebel General Garnett was killed. Two hun 
what you are doing or where you are coming,” Sdred men were killed on the mountain, and 
was the brave response of Henry, who, it was< lie buried by the roadside, with no other sign 
plain, would soon be the leader of the gallant 20f the place of their interment than a long line 
little army which was to decide on the heights‘ f indentations, caused by the gradual sinking 
of Rich Mountain the destiny of West Virginia. ¢ of the earth, where the bodies repose. 

The Federal commander, content with this$ Henry Hart is now four years older, or 
plain and manifestly honest narrative, changed ¢ thereabouts, than he was then, and is quietly 
his orders, abandoned the easy route on the $ and contentedly working on his father’s farm. 
pike to the mountain, and soon the army of< Do you not think he deserves to be breveted a 
the Union was in motion in the direction ¢ Major General in the army of the Union, to 
pointed out by Henry. Leaving the main ¢ date from the morning of the capture of Rich 
road at the foot of the’ mountain, they wound 2 Mountain ? 
round ravines, and over ugly gorges, to theS 
spot indicated by their fearless little guide. The Duchess of Newcastle, who was a great 
Here the army halted, while the General, with > writer of plays and romances in the time of 
his staff and Henry, proceeded to examine the Charles II., asked Bishop Wilkins, who had 
way ap the mountain. The laurel was there ¢just announced his discovery of a world in the 
as Henry had stated; a small bush or tree“ moon, how she could get there. ‘ As the jour- 
standing thickly together with the spreading< ney,” said she, “must needs be very long, 
tops, firmly interlocked and dove-tailed, form- < there will be no possibility of getting there 
ing a complete and continuous roof over thec Without stopping by the way.” “ Your grace,” 
ground from the base to the summit of theSreplied the Bishop, “can be at no loss for 
great mountain, The quick eye of McClellan¢ Places to stop at, as you have built so many 
saw at a glance the feasibility of Henry’s plan, ¢astles in the air." 
and though it was past midnight when thes 
army arrived at this point, a thousand men 2 Work is healthy ; you can hardly put move 
were soon busy cutting away the superincum-Supon a man than he can bear. Worry is but 
bent laurel, with knives and hatchets. Si- > rust upon the blade. It is not the revolution 
lence reigned throughout the work, save theSthat destroys the machinery, but the friction. 
sharp:click of the small blades which were dex-¢ Fear secretes acids; but love and trust are 
terously plied, and the rustle of the falling Ssweet juices. 
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LAY SERMONS. 


BETTER OFF. 

“What of our friend Mrs. Artemus? How have 
the times affected her? Is she as well off as be- 
fore ?” 

“She's better off, I’m pleased to say.” 

“Ah! Then she’s among the fortunate ones. 
Few, in comparing the present with past times, 
ean say that they are better off.” 

“ More, perhaps, than we think,” was answered. 

“T don't know about that. In my circle of ac- 
quaintances, I can name scarcely one whom disas- 
ter has not reached. And so, instead of being 
worse off, Mrs. Artemus is better off. She's fortu- 
nate. I hope she’s better off as to her mental 


state, for of all dissatisfied, self-tormenting women ¢ 


she went beyond anything in my observation. As 
she grew older, she seemed to grow worse.” 
“That was her weakness,” said the other. “Her 


mind, becoming stagnant, bred disorder. She was? 


not wise enough to use the good gifts of life poured 
at her feet so lavishly, and thence they turned to 
pain instead of blessing. But she has learned an- 
other lesson. Our old friend has been transformed, 
and now fills her place like a queen, determining 
all things in her kingdom, and living, by a just 
reflection of herself, in every part thereof.” 

“Tt is pleasant to hear you say so. I used to 


like Mrs. Artemus. I must call upon her during ‘ 


my stay in the city, and renew the acquaintance. 
Will you go with me?” 

“Yes. I often visit her. It is my purpose to 
eall this morning. Will the time suit you?” 


“ As well as any other; and to go in your com- > 


pany will render the visit much more agreeable.” 
The two ladies were in the street soon after, on 


their way to make the proposed call. One of them, ? 


a Mrs. Abercrombie, formerly a resident of the city, 


was, as the conversation just given indicates, on a? 


brief visit to the place where old friends still re- 
mained. 


“Who have we here?” she asked, as her com- ¢ 


panion stopped before a small house, in a street 
eonsiderably removed from the best portion of the 
ety. 
“ An old friend on whom I must call this morn- 
ing,” was replied. Mrs. Abercrombie looked at 
the door, but no name appeared thereon; then she 
glanced up at the modest house curiously. Before 
she had time to ask the questions that rose to her 
tongue, a servant answered the bell. 

“Ts Mrs. —— in?” Mrs. Abercrombie was stand- 
ing on the pavement and did not hear the name. 

The servant answered in the affirmative. 

“Come,” said the lady, and Mrs. Abercrombie 
followed her into the house. There was a narrow 
passage, or hall, the stairway rising from the lower 


end. Mrs. Abercrombie noticed that the carpet 
§ was fresh, the rods bright, and the paper on the 
?wallsclean. A single door opened from the pas- 
) Sage way into a small parlor that was furnished 
2 with considerable taste, all the articles being what 
¢an experienced eye readily detects as of good qual- 
)ity and workmanship. Three or four cabinet pic- 
( tures were on the walls, and a neat French clock 
) on the mantel-piece. Almost at a glance Mrs. Aber- 
‘ crombie saw all this, and she was turning to her 
friend, after being seated, to ask the name of the 
person on whom they had called, when light steps 
and the bustle of garments were heard on the 
stairs, and in a moment after a lady in the prime 
of life, with a pleasant smile on her face, entered. 

“Mrs. Artemus !” : 

“Mrs. Abercrombie!” The two ladies clasped 
> hands in mutual surprise, and stood gazing, wih 
sunny delight, into each other's faces. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure!” said Mra. 
Artemus, still holding her old friend tightly by 
the hand. “ When did you come to the city ?” 

“‘ Day before yesterday.” 

“Well, I'm delighted to see you. And how are 
> you, Mrs. Wall?” turning to the other visitor. 

“Oh, I’m well. ,Mrs. Abercrombie said she 
¢ wished to call on you, and I asked her to come 
5 with me this morning.” 

“It was kind in you both. Sit down. How wel 
‘you are looking, Mrs. Abercrombie. It is pleasant 
¢ to meet old friends. Do you know, I was saying 
‘to myself only an hour ago, that one old friend was 
2 worth ten new ones. There is so much more heart 
, in our earlier friendships, if they are genuine, and 
21 think ours was sincere. At least, I can speak 
\ for myself.” . 
The countenance of Mrs Artemus really glowed, 
‘ her eyes were dancing in light. 
“There have been changes with you, I see,” re- 
(marked Mrs. Abercrombie, and her glances flitted 
‘ about the room. 
2 “Yes.” The smile did not fade from about her 
Slips, and if her voice fell lower, the ear of Mrs. 
¢ Abercrombie failed to detect a sign of bitterness. 
S$“ Yes, it was not our lot to escape. But we are 
> trying to meet what comes to us with that heroism 
\ which transmutes suffering into pleasure, even loss 
into gain. If misfortunes have robbed others. of 
the elements of true enjoyment, they have failed in 
$80 rifling our treasure-house. I think my coffers 
(are fuller than before.” 
¢ “Perhaps,” said Mrs. Abercrombie, “they ase 
smaller, and so more easily filled.” 
5 “Notsmaller.” The cheerful tone about Mra 
Artemus was contagious. “ But of double capacity. 
‘As it was with me before reverses came, I could 
really enjoy nothing with a true zest. In looking 
(353) 
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back, I am puzzled. I do not comprehend the >and my deed must establish the now home—on me 
states of mind into which I lapsed. With thec dwelt the responsibility of its beauty or deformity, 
means of happiness in abundance, I really enjoyed ° its happiness or misery. And so looking heaven- 
nothing. There was a dead pressure of diseontent¢ ward for strength, I turned my back upon the 
on my soul. But now I catch myself singing old S world and its alluring deceits, and my face to duty. 
snatches of songs a dozen times a day.” ¢ After that, all was easy and plain. It seemed as if 
* You are giving as well as receiving,” said Mrs. ¢ a now world had opened to my vision; a world of 
Wall, “and this opens the way for a constant new ¢ new ideas and perceptions. How poor and mean 
influx of divine activities. Before, large wealth© was the life I had been living; how rich the one 
brought ease, idleness, and resultant stagnation of upon which I had entered! Daily—no, let me say 
feeling, but now the pressure of necessity upon ¢ hourly—the reward came. Service was a delight, 
love forces you into useful work. It is from your‘ and the higher because it was a ministration of 
hands that husband and children receive the good ¢ good to those I loved; and this very service in- 
things that bless their lives at home.” S creased love, and made the objects dearer. But 
“T often sit with my thoughts dwelling on the¢ pardon me, friends, for this betrayal of myself inte 
past,” returned Mrs. Artemus, “ and wonder at the S too much speaking of my own things.” 
selfish blindness and folly of a life, self-tormenting2 “ You have only answered my question about 
and hurtful to all around me, worse than wasted“ your husband,” said Mrs. Abercrombie. “ But 
for years. How could I have expected happiness, ¢ What you have said has interested me deeply. In 
nay, even the smallest measure of content? To your case it may be truly said that sweet are the 
me the abundance of good things was completed, © uses of adversity. The darkness has revealed t 
like the excess of manna with Isracl’s discontented< your eyes worlds of beauty that were hidden im 


and rebellious children.” > the glare of day.” 
“How is Mr. Artemus?” asked Mre. Abercrom-¢ “ Worlds of beauty that always exist,” remarked 
bie, in a pause of the conversation. S Mrs. Artemus. 


“ Better than for a year past. His hard struggle? “I thought,” said Mrs. Abercrombie to her 
with failing fortune, tried severely the health ¢ friend, Mrs. Wall, as they passed from the humble 
which had been giving way under an all-absorbing ¢ dwelling of Mrs. Artemus, after an hour's visit, 
devotion to business. It was alarm for him that‘ “that you said she was better off in the world.” 
first aroused me; the fear of losing my husband) “I said she was better of.” 
that disarmed all other fears of power. His paling¢ “Yes, I know.” 
face; his nervous exhaustion; his sleepless nights; “Well isn’t she better off than when you saw 
his distress of mind, as misfortune advanced upon her last?” 
him with the irresistible march of armed battalions,S “ Better off internally you mean.” 
aroused me, and I drew closer to his side, asking¢ ‘And externally also.” 
his eonfidence, and trying to speak comfortingS “ How will you make that appear?” 
words. Until then I had never seen my husband “ She is better off externally,” was replied, “be- 
display what we sometimes call weakness. As I‘ cause her external things are in just relation te 
made the effort to stand up firmly—to draw my ¢ internal things. Thought and love dwell in them 
poor arm around him—to utter hopeful sentences—¢ in unrestrained activity. Feeling, thinking, and 
his strength seemed to give way. He leaned so ‘acting, each in just order, and the two first rest 
heavily on me that, for a little while, it seemed asc efficiently and peacefully in the latter. Love is 
if I must go down. Manly courage, manly endu- . ever coming into the fulness of its life. Was it 9 
rance, manly resolution failed. He laid his face¢ before? Her very abundance was acurse. Wealth 
down on my bosom and wept like a woman. Jt‘ surrounded her with a great hard shell of luxurious 
was that bending of his strong soul that saved S things, into which her soul could not penetrate; 
him. A little further strain und it would have bro-¢ and it hurt, obstructed, hindered and exhausted 
ken. An illness of many days followed. Ah,°her. But now she is better off in the possession of 
those were days of self-examination and self-disci- ¢ just those external things that respond truly to ber 
pline; of new estimates of life and new resolu- ¢ life, and thence she has peace, satisfaction, tran- 
tions—of prayer and promise to God. ‘Take all,¢ quillity, blessedness. Is it not so?” 
but spare me my husband!’ I cried, in agony.S Mrs. Abercrombie walked on in silence for some 
That illness brought on the crisis in his affairs, ¢ time, and then answered : 
against which he had been struggling for months.S “It is so.” T. 8. & 
When he went out again, it was in the hush of a 
great calm, and he stood still, bearing what he He leads us on 
eould not control. Out of the wreck a small por- By paths we did not know; 
tion was saved, and we accepted it with moreS Upward He leads us, though our steps be slow; 
thankfulness than repining. I was awake—more? Though oft we faint and falter on the way, 
awake than ever before since reaching the days of§ Though storms and darkness oft obscure the day, 
womanhood. It was for me to determine how we Yet when the clouds are gone 
should live in our changed condition; my thought We know He leads us on. 
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A PERFECT LITTLE GENTLEMAN.< 
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BY M. D. R. B, 


“T hope you will try to deserve that title, Her- 
bert,” said Mrs. Gleason, with rather a grave look, 
as her lady visitor, with somewhat exaggerated 
compliments, repaid the graceful bow and smile 
with which the little boy restored to her fair 
fingers the richly embroidered handkerchief which 
she had dropped a moment before. : 

“What a sweet, expressive countenance! How 
proud I should be of such a child!” continued 5 
Mrs. Gleason's companion, when, in obedience to 
a hint from his mother, Herbert had left the ladies 
to themselves. “But pardon me, dear Charlotte, C 
you look sober, as if you did not quite approve my > 
expressions of admiration. Am [I not right in 
terming your charming boy a perfect little gentle- - 
man?” 

“I wish I could say so, my friend,” returned . 
Mrs. Gleason, “for there is no character I more: 
admire, or would choose for my boy, than that of 2 
a perfect gentleman in its highest and best sense. ‘ 
But I am afraid Herbert is sadly deficient in; 
some of the elements that constitute such a be-‘ 
ing.” 

“Then I shall think you hard to please. I‘ 
know it to be a fact that Herbert Gleason is looked < 
upon as the charm of all the juvenile parties of the ‘ 
season. Where do you see a boy of his age that< 
can match his graceful manners, make a more> 
splendid bow, or take part with so much vivacity < 
and ease of deportment in tableaux, acting cha- ; 
rades, or any other fashionable amusement of the ‘ 
young people?” ¢ 

“Perhaps it may be so,” rejoined Mrs. Gleason, ‘ 
smiling quietly at her friend’s earnest gestures, « 
“and yet there is no innate spring of goodness in > 
all this. Selfish motives, the love of praise, even € 
the natural temperament, may cause one to be, 
agrecable in polite society, who would not give up ‘ 
the veriest trifle to gratify another, when there was. 
no admiring eye to see. But for carrying out the 
precepts of the ‘law of kindness,’ which I hold to, 
be the true secret of natural politeness, I should 
say that Philip Howard excels most of the youth < 
ef my acquaintance.” : 

Hy Philip? You surprise me. Or perhaps you, 
are only saying so because I have complimented * 
your Herbert so highly. No? Then really I must, 
and do believe that you mean what you say. But 
I am astonished that you should think so. I have < 
always lamented over poor Phil's lack of polish, 
and neglect of all the usages of good society. He. 
is really a perfect little bear, and I always look to 
have some accident happen to my parlor orna-< 
ments, or see his foot entangled in my guests’ 


little agrémens of society as you could wish. 


flowing drapery, when he makes his entrance inte 
aroom. Indeed, I have seriously thought of ask- 
ing Herbert to give him some private lessons for 
the improvement of his manners, for I should feel 
quite satisfied if I could see him as graceful and 
polite as your dear boy.” 

“It would be a bappy change, indeed,” said 
Mrs. Gleason, laughing, “from a perfect little bear 
to become a perfect little gentleman. But, my dear 
friend, do not so undervalue your noble and gener 
ous boy. He may not be as polished and smooth 
on the surface as others, nor so attentive to the 
But 
these are acquired graces for the most part, and 
will come in time. For, as I said before, there is 
an unselfishness in Philip's character, a due regard 
for the feelings and wishes of others, which is the 


basis of genuine politeness. And let me ask of 


~you as a favor, not to praise in such high terms 


any little act of courtesy that Herbert may per- 
form. I fear that a mere love of admiration, not 
a regard for the comfort of those around him, is 
the secret motive for his polite attentions. I 
would rather see my son a good, whole-souled 
character, generous and obliging to all with whom 
he comes in contact, whether rich or poor, than te 
hear him called a perfect little gentleman. And 
yet there is no need to separate the two; fora 


gentle, considerate boy will not fail to become a 


gentle-man.” 

Mrs. Gleason was not speaking unadvisedly in 
this matter. Not an hour before her friend’s 
morning call, she had been summoned to the chil 
dren’s play-room by the sound of lamentation and 
woe, which, on entering, she found to proceed from 
her little Alice, a sweet, sunny-tempered child of 
six years. Herbert, who was nearly twice the age 
of bis sister, had demanded from her a book, with 
whose highly-colored illustrations she was tho- 
roughly delighted; and on her failure or slownese 
to comply with his wishes, had so rudely deprived 
the child of her treasure as to throw her violently 


‘on the floor, and hurt here severely. 


After soothing her little daughter, who, fright- 
ened and grieved, soon sobbed herself to sleep in 
her arms, Mrs. Gleason took Herbert by the hand 
and led him to the parlor, where she had just com- 
menced administering a just rebuke for his con 
duct, when the door-bell rang, and her visitor 
entered. In the flow of conversation that ensued, 
Mrs. Gleason had almost forgotten the presence of 
Herbert, when the little incident occurred which 
occasioned the encomiums of her guest, and opened 
the mother’s eyes so painfully to the marked dif 
ference between her boy's natural and artificial 
character. 

A circumstance that had taken place a few days 
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back, I am puzzled. I do not comprehend the Sand my deed must establish the new home—on me 
states of mind into which I lapsed. With thec dwelt the responsibility of its beauty or deformity, 
means of happiness in abundance, I really enjoyed 6 its happiness or misery. And so looking heaven- 
nothing. There was a dead pressure of discontent¢ ward for strength, I turned my back upon the 
on my soul. But now I catch myself singing old S world and its alluring deceits, and my face to duty. 
snatches of songs a dozen times a day.” ¢ After that, all was easy and plain. It seemed as if 
“ You are giving as well as receiving,” said Mrs.“ a now world had opened to my vision; a world of 
Wall, “and this opens the way for a constant new ¢ new ideas and perceptions. How poor and mean 
influx of divine activities. Before, large wealth© was the life I had been living; how rich the one 
brought ease, idleness, and resultant stagnation of: upon which I had entered! Daily—no, let me say 
feeling, but now the pressure of necessity upon¢ hourly—the reward came. Service was a delight, 
love forces you into useful work. It is from your’ and the higher because it was a ministration of 
hands that husband and children receive the good ¢ good to those I loved; and this very service in- 
things that bless their lives at home.” Sereased love, and made the objects dearer, But 
“T often sit with my thoughts dwelling on thec pardon me, friends, for this betrayal of myself inte 
past,” returned Mrs. Artemus, “ and wonder at the S too much speaking of my own things.” 
selfish blindness and folly of a life, self-tormenting? “ You have only answered my question about 
and hurtful to all around me, worse than wasted< your husband,” said Mrs. Abercrombie. “ But 
for years. How could I have expected happiness, © what you have said has interested me deeply. In 
nay, even the smallest measure of content? ToC your case it may be truly said that sweet are the 
me the abundance of good things was completed, © uses of adversity. The darkness has revealed t 
like the excess of manna with Israel’s discontented your eyes worlds of beauty that were hidden in 


and rebellious children.” S the glare of day.” 
“How is Mr. Artemus?” asked Mrs. Abercrom-¢ “ Worlds of beauty that always exist,” remarked 
bie, in a pause of the conversation. S Mrs. Artemus. 


“ Better than for a year past. His hard struggle? “I thought,” said Mrs. Abercrombie to her 
with failing fortune, tried severely the health “friend, Mrs. Wall, as they passed from the humble 
which had been giving way under an all-absorbing > dwelling of Mrs. Artemus, after an hour's visit, 
devotion to business. It was alarm for him that¢ “that you said she was better off in the world.” 
first aroused me; the fear of losing my husband) “TI said she was better of.” 
that disarmed all other fears of power. His paling? “Yes, I know.” 
face; his nervous exhaustion ; his sleepless nights; 5 “Well isn’t she better off than when you saw 
his distress of mind, as misfortune advanced upon her last?” 
him with the irresistible march of armed battalions,S “ Better off internally you mean.” 
aroused me, and I drew closer to his side, asking? “And externally also.” 
his confidence, and trying to speak comfortingS “How will you make that appear?” 
words. Until then Thad never seen my husband? “ She is better off externally,” was replied, “be- 
display what we sometimes call weakness. As I‘ cause her external things are in just relation te 
made the effort to stand up firmly—to draw my ¢ internal things. Thought and love dwell in them 
poor arm around him—to utter hopeful sentences—¢in unrestrained activity. Feeling, thinking, and 
his strength seemed to give way. He leaned 80S acting, each in just order, and the two first rest 
heavily on me that, for a little while, it seemed asc efficiently and peacefully in the latter. Love is 
if I must go down. Manly courage, manly endu- ¢ ever coming into the fulness of its life. Was it se 
rance, manly resolution failed. He laid his face¢ before? Her very abundance was acurse. Wealth 
down on my bosom and wept like a woman. It‘ surrounded her with a great hard shell of luxurious 
was that bending of his strong soul that saved - things, into which her soul could not penetrate; 
him. A little further strain und it would have bro-¢ and it hurt, obstructed, hindered and exhausted 
ken. An illness of many days followed. Ah, © her. But now she is better off in the possession of 
those were days of self-examination and self-disci-< just those external things that respond truly to her 
pline; of new estimates of life and new resolu- ¢ life, and thence she has peace, satisfaction, tram 
tions—of prayer and promise to God. ‘Take all,¢ quillity, blessedness. Is it not so?” 
but spare me my husband!’ I cried, in agony.S Mrs. Abererombie walked on in silence for some 
That illness brought on the crisis in his affairs,¢ time, and then answered : 
against which he had been struggling for months.S “ It is so.” T. 8. A. 
When he went out again, it was in the hush of a 
great calm, and he stood still, bearing what he He leads us on 
eould not eontrol. Out of the wreck a small por- By paths we did not know; 
tion was saved, and we accepted it with moreS Upward He leads us, though our steps be slow; 
thankfulness than repining. I was awake—more? Though oft we faint and falter on the way, 
awake than ever before since reaching the days of§ Though storms and darkness oft obscure the day, 
womanhood. It was for me to determine how we Yet when the clouds are gone 
should live in our changed condition; my thought We know He leads us on. 
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“T hope you will try to deserve that title, Her- 
bert,” said Mrs. Gleason, with rather a grave look, 


flowing drapery, when he makes his entrance inte 


aroom. Indeed, I have seriously thought of aek- 


ing Herbert to give him some private lessons for 
the improvement of his manners, for I should feel 


quite satisfied if I could see him as graceful and 


as her lady visitor, with somewhat exaggerated ¢ polite as your dear boy.” 


compliments, repaid the graceful bow and smile 
with which the little boy restored to her fair 
fingers the richly embroidered handkerchief which 
she had dropped a moment before, 

“What a sweet, expressive countenance ! 
proud I should be of such a child!” continued 
Mrs. Gleason’s companion, when, in obedience to 
a hint from his mother, Herbert had left the ladies 
to themselves. “ But pardon me, dear Charlotte, 
you look sober, as if you did not quite approve my > 
expressions of admiration. Am I not right in 
terming your charming boy a perfect little gentle- - 
man ?”’ 

“T wish I could say so, my friend,” returned . 
Mrs. Gleason, “for there is no character I more: 
admire, or would choose for my boy, than that of 2 
a perfect gentleman in its highest and best sense. ‘ 
But I am afraid Herbert is sadly deficient in; 
some of the elements that constitute such a be- 
ing.” 

“Then I shall think you hard to please. I 
know it to be a fact that Herbert Gleason is looked < 
upon as the charm of all the juvenile parties of the > 
season. Where do you see a boy of his age that< 
ean match his graceful manners, make a more > 
splendid bow, or take part with so much vivacity ‘ 
and ease of deportment in tableaux, acting cha-, 
rades, or any other fashionable amusement of the ‘ 
young people?” ¢ 

“Perhaps it may be so,” rejoined Mrs. Gleason, ‘ 
smiling quietly at her friend’s earnest gestures, « 
“and yet there is no innate spring of goodness in : 
all this. Selfish motives, the love of praise, even * 
the natural temperament, may cause one to be, 
agrecable in polite society, who would not give up 
the veriest trifle to gratify another, when there was 
no admiring eye to see. But for carrying out the‘ 
precepts of the ‘law of kindness,’ which I hold to, 
be the true secret of natural politeness, I should 
say that Philip Howard excels most of the youth 
ef my acquaintance.” 

My Philip? You surprise me. Or perhaps you 
are only saying so because I have complimented > 
your Herbert so highly. No? Then really I must 
and do believe that you mean what you say. But 
I am astonished that you should think so. I have: 
always lamented over poor Phil's lack of polish, 
and neglect of all the usages of good society. He. 
is really a perfect little bear, and I always look to 
have some accident happen to my parlor orna- 
ments, or see his foot entangled in my guests’ 


How. 


“It would be a happy change, indeed,” said 
Mrs. Gleason, laughing, “from a perfect little bear 
to become a perfect little gentleman. But, my dear 
friend, do not so undervalue your noble and gener- 
ous boy. He may not be as polished and smooth 
on the surface as others, nor so attentive to the 
little agrémens of society as you could wish. But 
these are acquired graces for the most part, and 
will come in time. For, as I said before, there is 
an unselfishness in Philip's character, a due regard 
for the feelings and wishes of others, which is the 
basis of genuine politeness. And let me ask of 
you as a favor, not to praise in such high terms 
any little act of courtesy that Herbert may per 
form. I fear that a mere love of admiration, not 
a regard for the comfort of those around him, is 
the secret motive for his polite attentions, I 
would rather see my son a good, whole-souled 
character, generous and obliging to all with whom 
he comes in contact, whether rich or poor, than te 
hear him called a perfect little gentleman. And 
yet there is no need to separate the two; fora 
gentle, considerate boy will not fail to become a 
gentie-man.” 

Mrs. Gleason was not speaking unadvisedly in 
this matter. Not an hour before her friend’s 
morning call, she had been summoned to the chil 
dren's play-room by the sound of lamentation and 
woe, which, on entering, she found to proceed frem 
her little Alice, a sweet, sunny-tempered child of 
six years. Herbert, who was nearly twice the age 
of his sister, had demanded from her a book, with 
whose highly-colored illustrations she was the 
roughly delighted; and on her failure or slownes¢ 


“to comply with his wishes, had so rudely deprived 


the child of her treasure as to throw her violently 
on the floor, and hurt here severely. 

After soothing her little daughter, who, fright 
ened and grieved, soon sobbed herself to sleep in 
her arms, Mrs. Gleason took Herbert by the hand 
and led him to the parlor, where she had just com- 
menced administering a just rebuke for his con 
duct, when the door-bell rang, and her visiter 
entered. In the flow of conversation that ensued, 
Mrs. Gleason had almost forgotten the presence of 
Herbert, when the little incident occurred whieh 
occasioned the encomiums of her guest, and opened 
the mother’s eyes so painfully to the marked dif 
ference between her boy’s natural and artificial 
character. 

A circumstance that had taken place a few days 
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before, also awakened serious apprehensions that who saw him that afternoon accommodating his 
her boy’s outward graces were all assumed, and‘ youthful, springing step to the feeble pace of his 
his real disposition a heartless and selfish one.¢ aged eompanion, and guarding him with watchful 
She had been walking in the square near her‘ solicitudo from the dangers of crossing the crowded 
dwelling, when a group of school-boys, among ¢ thoroughfares. 
whom she recognized Philip Howard and her sone Mrs. Gleason was sufficiently interested in the 
Herbert, came up on the opposite side of the street. 5 matter to wish to see it accomplished, and followed 
Before them a white-haired, rather shabbily-< slowly in the distance, but sufficiently near to wit 
dressed old man was making his way slowly and § ness what we have recorded. It was only when 
painfully along by the help of astaff, which seemed < she saw that Philip, faithful to his trust, had 
to tremble beneath his feeble hand, $ guided the old man safely to the desired place, 
“Now you shall see some fun,” said Herbert, in¢ assisted him up the steep steps that led to the 
a loud whisper, whose import might have been ¢ dwelling, even knocked at the door for him t 
guessed from the action that accompanied it, for a> save him the trouble of doing so, and then, after 
rude jostle, that was plainly the result of design‘ receiving the heartfelt thanks of his companion, 
rather than accident, sent the old man’s cane some > bounded rapidly away, that she turned her own 
distance from him into the gutter, and almost pros-<¢ steps homeward. 
trated its owner on the pavement. $ As she did so, she could not help pondering the 
The other boys looked as if they would have < contrast between the two lads, and resolving that 
itked to cry—‘* What a shame!” as they followed“ henceforth, when she heard a person praised for 
their leader past the bewildered old man, trying to ¢ his politeness in company, she would inquire how 
look as unconcerned as Herbert, and imitating hisChe treated his parents, brothers and sisters at 
graceful step and independent air. But they were? home, and whether he was kind and attentive te 
too servile and cringing to the rich man’s son to the poor and friendless stranger. 
dare to find fault with his actions, and so they © “T hope my poor Herbert is not yet past re 
joined in the loud laugh and sneer which he be-¢ claiming,” she said to herself. “It shall hence. 
stowed on Philip, who alone of all the lads re-% forth be my study to lead him to see that genuine 
mained to lend a helping hand to the aged stranger. 2 politeness does not consist in a few hollow-hearted 
Indeed he seemed entirely unable to stir a steps compliments and graceful attentions that cost 
without the aid of his friendly staff, and turned ae nothing, although they are praised by the multi 
grateful, child-like countenance on Philip as the tude as so many heroic actions—but that it has its 
boy picked up and returned the cane, begging >spring in a noble, generous, and unselfish nature, 
him to lean on his arm, and inquiring kindly if hec whose law is ‘the law of kindness.’ Until be 
could be of any farther service to him. D thoroughly understand and practise this, he can 
“If you will only tell me the names and num-¢ not be a perfect little gentleman.” 
bers of the streets, I shall be much obliged to you,” S 
said the feeble old man. “I'm afraid I have lost > 
my way, for my eyesight is bad, and my lameness’ WHAT ARE YOU GOOD FOR? 
makes it hard for me to be wandering about 805 
rauch to find it. I asked several persons to direet 2 The following lines, addressed to a child, may 
mo, but either they did not hear me, for my voiceS suggest to our readers that one use of children is 
is low and broken, or else they did not think ite be found in the love they draw out of the hearts 
worth while to stop for such a poor old man as I of parents. They eupply occasions for that dis 
Ccipline of life which, if rightly used, prepares us 
said Philip, ¢ fF the “ family in heaven.” 


am. 
“But I think it is worth while,’ 


with a generous glow of indignation; lean heavier 9 What are you good for, my brave little man? 
on me—do—and let me carry that bundle on your ¢ 


arm besides. It is heavy, I see, and Lam young 
and strong. Now tell me what place you wish toc 
go to, and I will walk with you every step of the S 


Answer that question for me if you can. 

You, with your fingers as white as a nun, 

You, with your ringlets as bright as the sun. 

All the day long with your busy contriving, 

way.” S Into all mischief and fun you are driving; 
People called Philip Howard rough and awk-> go if your wise little noddle can tell 

ward in his manners, and his mother especially? wo you are good for; now ponder it well. 

delighted in terming him “lout” and “ bear,” and ¢ 3 

pointing out the contrast between him and the 2 Over the carpet the dear little feet 

polite and graceful Herbert Gleason, who could¢ Came with a patter to climb on my seat; 

enter a drawing-room with so much ease, and was> Two merry eyes, full of frolic and glee, 

so assiduous in his attentions to his mother’s¢ Under their lashes, looking up unto me; 

guests. But that he possessed that true genuineS Two little hands, pressing soft on my face, 

politeness which springs from a kind and gener-° Drew me down close in a loving embrace ; 

ous nature—that beneath the unpolished surfaces) Two rosy lips gave the answer so true, 

beat a true manly heart, few would have deubted2 Good to love you, mamma; good to love you.” 
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BOYS’ AND GIF 


SLATER KNAPP 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

“A great rascal!” said Uncle Kerr, sauntering 
to the window, and looking out on somebody,be 
neath, whom he was disposing of in this laconic 
fashion. ‘“ Cut right out after the old man’s pat 
tern. Blood tells!” 

With all that is lovable in the man—with all 
his noble, generous qualities of mind and heart, 
and all his pure and lofty ideals of life and cha 
racter, there is a little vein of sharpness, severity, 
that often develops into satire, bound up in Uncle 
Kerr's nature. 

His brief, terse sentences cut sometimes clear 
through a deed or a person without much mercy ; 


and though I know his strong sense of right and 


justice, to say nothing of the real benevolence of 


his heart, would make him revolt from a conscious 
wrong, or injustice to the worst or weakest of his 
fellow men, still, as [ say, he has a summary 
fashion of disposing of them sometimes. 

Aunt Agnes is just the opposite of this. I won 
der if anybody ever lived for whom she would not 
put in her soft voiced plea of charity, her little 
excuse, or palliative whon it came to the worst! 

Uncle Kerr's speech took us both to the window; 
and there, on the opposite side of the street, saun- 
tering slowly past the druggist’s, we saw the sub 


ject of these obnoxious remarks, a youth, a little ¢ 


past the middle of his teens, with a slender, well 
knit figure, with his hands in his pockets, and a 
slow, rather indolent gait, as though there was 
nothing in the world worth hurrylng for, and a 
large Newfoundland dog following close at his 
beols; all this at once concentrated our gaze. 
“Now, Kerr,” commenced Aunt Agnes, “ you 
koow that remark of yours about blood is to be 
received with great limitations on every side. I 
know there is much general truth in it. I know 
also, that in its practical application we shal! fall 
very wide of the mark, if we make this rule of 


birth our touchstone of character. The world owes 


some of its largest debts to men who have had: 


indifferent fathers and mothers.” 


“Granted, as a general fact, but that doesn’t> 


apset this particular one,” resuming his seat and 
his newspaper. 

I put in my “small oar” here, as Uncle Kerr 
playfully calls it, whenever I[ take part in the 
talk 

“What do you know about that young man’s 
father, Uncle Kerr?” 

“That he is a bad man, coarse, dissipated, vul- 
gar. A man without principle or honor of any 
sort. He’s made a large fortune in various specu- 
lations, and he’s arrogant and purse-proud, as 


ILS’ TREASURY. 


that class of coarse fibred men usually are over 
their money.” 

“ But, Uncle Kerr, we all have sense enough to 
perceive that the son isn’t the father, He is not 
to blame for another's sin.” 

“Rightly and bravely said, But the boy has 
his father’s face, somewhat plastic and finer be 
cause of his youth, but the same general pattern. 
Then he has that indolent, swaggering air, which 
always stamps one, be he youth or man. He 
hangs round the tavern, with a cigar in his mouth, 
he rides fast horses, he affects the paternal 
style.” 

“The chances are all against him, poor boy,” 
said Aunt Agnes, “and yet I have been amazed 
to find how much pitch one’s youth can pass 
through and yet leave the man or womanhood 
comparatively undefiled; so, when [ look in his 
young face, and think of all the power for good or 
evil which his father’s money will confer on him, I 
cannot help taking courage, and breathing a prayer 

‘for the future even of the son of Dennis Knapp.” 

* Well, Agnes, perhaps your faith is truer than 
my philosophy,” answered Uncle Kerr, in a soft 
ened tone. “At any rate, your prayer, which is 
better than my carping, will not be lost; and per 
haps it will bring down some help or blessing on 

, the head of young Knapp. I am afraid it will be 
the first one, poor fellow !” 

A good, true man to the core, you see, and 
despite the little native flash of severity, the soft 
and kindly heart was sure to come out at last. 

After this I never mot Slater Knapp sauntering 
up and down the old rambling, sleepy streets of 
our country town, but I thought of what Aunt 
Agnes had said, and wondered what “ salt there 
was in him;” and I used to look at him, with his 
young, slight figure, his indolent gait, his hands 
in his pockets, and his great shaggy Newfoundland, 
like a black cloud of fate close behind him, with some 
new interest and curiosity, for I had passed him a 
thousand times before in the same way, without a 
thought. 

That is just the way in life. Some chord is 
struck—some sudden revelation is made, and we 
wake up to a new thought and interest in people 
towards whom our feelings and thoughts have 


been locked up in absolute indifference before. 


One afternoon I came upon him in the old fash- 
ion, and it seemed to me that any one gifted with 
a swift penetration into human character would 
have comprehended something of this youth and 
¢ his antecedents—a coarse, rich man’s son- nothing 

in the world to make of life but to have a “ good 
2 time” out of it generally. It was a November 
S afternoon, bending towards night, a dismal, hope- 
( less sky overhead, the air charged with mist, full 
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of a raw, pervading chill, and the beauty andSthought I was a mere child, idly watching the 
brightness blotted and blurred out of everything. ¢scene out of mere curiosity, for every one says I 
I was hurrying home with a little shiver of cold§ am small for my years, and they are only thirteen. 
ail through me, that would have been a sure pro-¢ He darted now a quick, surprised glance into my 
phesy of stiffness and rheumatism to older bones face, then all over me. 
than mine, when suddenly I came, as I said, upon “That's a fact,” he said, at last, “a face like 
Slater Knapp, with his hands in his pockets, his¢ that can’t lie,” turning to the boy. 
lounging gait, whistling a tune, and the huge “Come along with me, little fellow,’’ the tones 
black shadow close behind him. or now into a little more softness; though 
At that moment there came betwixt him and me,S quick and abrupt still, you could see it was his 
on a sharp run, a small, half breathless figure, ¢ habit. 
which did not look as though its life had stretchedS “ What for?” the child asked, shrinking back in 
into ten years—a boy's figure, with a thin, meagre, > a little fear. 
pinched face, and threadbare clothes which suited? “Don’t be afraid, my little man. I wont do 
the face, and told their own stery of poverty, a>you any harm, I promise. Go with me down the 
crop of coarse brown hair over his forehead, and< street there, and we'll stop at the first store 
orying a loud, dreary, sobbing ery, that sounds soSand you shall have a nice new cap and a pair of 
dismally from a little child. é shoes to boot, for those little blue toes, and then 
Slater Knapp stopped, so did I, and the black $ we'll go further on to the baker’s, and I miss my 
Newfoundland pushed his nose around the bare? guess if you don’t have something better than a 


feet. S loaf of bread for supper to-night! Come now, I’ve 
“What's the matter, I say ?” he asked, the voice > git plenty of money, and I’ve taken a notion to 
not unkindly. ¢ throw away a little of it on you.” 


“The wind blew my hat into the river, and § He held out his hand, and the child slipped his— 
when I leaned over to catch it, I lost the loaf of¢ the long, soiled, ragged sleeve half covering it— 
bread mother sent me to get, and we shan’t have § into the youth's, and they went on down the street 
any supper to-night.” < together, and the dog followed. And in a little 

Slater Knapp looked at me and I looked at him ;S while I went on too, but the tears were thick in 
then we both looked at the boy. ¢my eyes, and I kept thinking “Aunt Agnes’ 

“That's only a fresh dodge to get money. Can'tS prayer! Aunt Agnes’ prayer!” 
cheat this child. Come on, Nero,” and he whistled> As soon as I reached home I rushed into the 
to the dog. Croom where the family was, and related what I had 

There it was—the atmosphere in which Slater S just witnessed. I think my eyes were not the only 
Knapp had been brought up, stifling all generous¢ ones which held tears then. When I was through, 
feeling, all sweet and human tympathies—there S uncle Kerr said— 
epoke out the hard, coarse, shrewd quality of thee “Well, Agnes, you were right. Despite his 
father. I thought of all this as I followed the father and his education, there is hope for the 
youth with my eyes, and then I thought of Aunt¢ boy.” 

Agnes’ prayer, and then I turned towards theS And I said, here, “ But all the time I couldn’t 
small, shivering figure. It was hard to decide ¢ help feeling that Aunt Agnes’ prayer might be the 
what to do. The clouds lowered with angry< one thing that made Slater Knapp turn back after 
threats of rain overhead, home was a mile off at > he had left the little child.” 

the nearest—my money was all spent, yet I could< And Uncle Kerr answered— 

not leave the child there, carrying away in my> “And I am herein taught again that faith and 
thought the dismal, dreary sobbing. ¢ prayer are deeper than all philosophies and theoriee 

A quick sound of returning footsteps, a dog‘ of men.” 
pushing his nose around the bare fect, and I heard 2 — 

a voice muttering in an undertone, as though un- * wr ’ 4 
conscious any one could catch it, DEACON HUNT AND HIS OXEN. 

“You'll just make a fool of yourself, Slater¢ Deacon Hunt was naturally a high-tempered 
Knapp !” ¢ man, and used to beat his oxen over their heads, 

I looked up, and there he stood. cas all his neighbors did. It was observed that 

“ Now, boy,” he said, his words going right toS when he became a Christian his cattle were 
the core of the thing, “I wonder if you’ve beencremarkably docile. A friend inquired into the 
telling me the truth ?” § secret. 

“T think his face answers for him, sir,” I said, 5 “Why,” said the deacon, “formerly, when my 
while the boy looked up in a swift amazement ¢ oxen were a little contrary, I flew into a passion 
which was partly fright, for the tone, more than ‘ and beat them unmercifully ; this made the matter 
the words, had some inflection of a threat ay DOtang Now, when they do not behave well, I ge 
them. S behind the load, sit down, and sing Old Hundred. 

I do not think that Slater Knapp had been at dont know how it is, but the psalm tune hase 
scious of my presence before; or, if he had, he‘ surprising effect upon my oxen.” 
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VENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


THE GRASS 


Here I come creeping, creeping every wh 
By the dusty roadside, 
On the sunny hillside, 
Close by the noisy brook, 
In every shady nook, 


reeping every where 
d the open door, 
he aged poor, 
re the children play, 
ght and merry May, 
every whe 
sy city street, 
isant face you'll meet, 
at heart, 


» coming, 
w sweet humming; 
starry night, 


ad morning light, 


creeping every where. 
me than the flowers, 
.er’s pleasant hours; 
tle crow is glad, 
merry bird not sad, 
ving every where 
you're numbered with the « 
still and narrow bed, 
» happy Spring [ll come, 
ck your silent home; 


tly creeping, every wher 


land ; 
tly creeping, every wher 


A 


APRIL. 
W. LONGFELLOW. 
w-hung clouds have dropy 
nered fulness down 
soft gray mist hath wrap) 


lley, grove and town. 


t been a sound to-day 
calm of nature; 
I might almost say, 


living creature,— 


ugh, or warbling bird, 
faintly lowing, 
have half believed I heard 
and blossoms growing. 


I stood to hear—I love it well— 
The rain’s continuous sound; 

Small drops, but thick and fast they fell 
Down straight into the ground. 

For leafy thickness is not yet 
Earth’s naked breast to screen, 

Though every dripping branch is set 
With shoots of tender green. 
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I looked at early morn, 
e honey-suckle buds 
Have swelled to double growth; that thorn 
r , 


lath put forth larger studs ;— 


ng cones have burst, 
lowers revealing; 
senses first 


ets are stealing 


> gieam 
len 
n dream! 
ke palms in exile 
sand 7 
npse of that dear country 
) far away. 


Jerusalem the Golden, 
Methinks each flower that blows, 
And every bird a singing, 
he i. ame secret knows! 
the flowers 
Can feel, or singers see, 
But all these summer raptures 
es of thee. 
Golden, 
When sun sets in the west, 
It seems the 2 f glory, 
Thou ci \f the blest! 
And midnight’s starry torches, 
Through intermediate gloom, 
Are waving with their welcome 
To Thy eternal home 
Jerusalem the Golden! 
Where loftily they sing, 
O’er pain and sorrows olden 
For ever triumphing! 
Lowly may be thy portal, 
dark may be the door, 
> mansion is immortal !— 
God's palace for His poor. 
Jerusalem the Golden! 
There all our birds that flew— 
Our flowers but h unfolden, 
Our pearls that turned to dew— 
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And all the glad life-music 
Now heard no longer here, 

Shall come again to greet us, 
As we are drawing near. 


Jerusalem the Golden! 
1 toil on day by day; 
Heart-sore each night with longing 
I stretch my hands and pray, 
That midst thy leaves of healing, 
My soul may find her nest, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling— 
The weary are at rest. 
Anonymous. 


THE DANDELION. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Dear common flower, that grow’st beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold; 
First pledge of blithesome May, 
Which children pluck, and full of pride, behold, 
High-hearted buccaneers, o’erjoyed that they 
An El Dorado in the grass have found, 
Which not the rich earth’s ample round 
May match in wealth,—thou art more dear to me 
Than all the prouder Summer-blooms may be. 


Gold such as thine ne’er drew the Spanish prow 
Through the primeval hush of Indian seas, 
Nor wrinkled the lean brow 
Of age, to rob the lover's heart of ease, 
"Tis the spring’s largess, which she scatters now 
To rich and poor alike with lavish hand, 
Though most hearts never understand 
To take it at God's value, but pass by 
The offered wealth with unrewarded eye. 


Thou art my tropics and mine Italy; 

To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime; 
The eyes thou givest me 

Are in the heart, and heed not space or time; 

Not in mid-June, the golden cuirassed bee 

Feels a more Summer-like, warm ravishment, 
In the white lily’s breezy tent, 
His conquered Sybaris, than I, when first 
From the dark green thy yellow circles burst. 


Then think I of deep shadows on the grass,— 

Of meadows where in sun the cattle graze, 
Where, as the breezes pass, 
, The gleaming rushes lean a thousand ways ;” 

Of leaves that slumber in a cloudy mass, 

Or whiten in the wind,—or waters blue 
That from the distance sparkle through 
Some woodland gap,—and of a sky above 
Where one white cloud like a stray lamb doth move. 


My childhood’s earliest thoughts are linked with thee 
The sight of thee calls back the robin’s song, 
Who, from the dark oak tree 
Beside the door, sang clearly all day long, 
And I, secure in childish piety, 
Listened as if I heard an angel sing 
With news from heaven, which he did bring 
Fresh every day to my untainted ears, 
When birds and flowers and I were happy peers. 


How like a prodigal doth Nature seem, 

When thou, for all thy gold, so common art! 
Thou teachest me to deem 

More sacredly of every human heart, 
Since each reflects in joy its scanty gleam 


DALLAS 


ME MAGAZINE. 

¢ Of heaven, and could some wondrous secret show, 

© Did we but pay the love we owe, 

And with a child’s undoubting wisdom look 

On all these living pages of God’s book. 
BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


PLISLRN ALD 


3uttercups and Daisies— 
Oh! the pretty flowers! 
Coming ere the Spring-time 
To tell of sunny hours. 
While the trees are leafless, 
While the fields are bare, 
Buttercups and Daisies 
Spring up here and there. 


Fre the snow-drop peepeth; 

Ere the crocus bold; 

Ere the early primrose 

Opes its paly gold; 

Somewhere on a sunny bank 
Buttercups are bright! 

Somewhere 'mong the frozen grass 
Peeps the Daisy white. 


Little hardy flowers 

Like to children poor 
Playing in their stardy health 
By their mother’s door; 
Purple with the north-wind, 
Yet alert and bold, 

Fearing not and caring not, 
Though they be a-cold! 


What to them is weather! 


What are stormy showers! 
Buttercups and Daisies 

Are these human flowers! 

He who gave them hardship, 

And a life of care, 

Gave them likewise hardy strength, 
And patient hearts to bear. 


Welcome yellow Buttercups! 
Welcome Daisies white! 

Ye are in my spirit 

Visioned, a delight! 

Coming ere the Spring-time, 
Of sunny hours to tell— 
Speaking to our hearts of Him 
Who doeth all things well. 


MY PSALM. 
BY JOHN G, WHITTIER. 
I mourn no more my vanished years: 
Beneath a tender rain, 
An April rain of smiles and tears, 
My heart is young again. 


The west winds blow, and, singing low, 
I hear the glad streams run; 

The windows of my soul I throw 
Wide open to the sun. 


No longer forward nor behind 
I look in hope or fear; 

But, grateful, take the good I find, 
The best of now and here. 


I plough no more a desert land, 
To harvest weed and tare; 

The manna dropping from God's hand 
Rebukes my painful care, 
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I break my pilgrim staff,—I lay 
Aside the toiling oar; 

The ange! sought so far away 
I welcome at my door. 


The airs of Spring may never play 
Among the ripening corn, 

Nor freshness of the flowers of May 
Blow throagh the Autamn morn; 

Yet shall the blue-eyed gentian look 

Through fringéd lids to heaven, 

And the pale aster in the brook 
Shall see its image given!— 

The woods shall ar their robes of praise, 
The south wind softly sigh, 

And sweet, calm days in golden haze 


Melt down the amber sky. 


Nor less shall manly deed and word 
Rebuke an age of wrong; 
The graven flowers that wreathe the sword 


Make not the blade less strong. 
But smiting hands shall learn to heal,— 
To build as to destroy; 
Not less my heart for others feel 


That I the more enjoy 


All as God wills, who wisely heeds 


l'o give or to withhold, 
And knoweth more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers have told! 
y pra) 
Enoug! t blessings undeserved 
Have marked my erring track ;— 
That wheresoe’er my feet have swerved, 
His chastening turned me back ; 
That more and more 
Of love is understood, 
Making the springs of time and sense 


Sweet with eternal good; 


a Providence 


That death seems but a covered way 


Which opens ] 
Wherein no blin hild es 


Beyond the Father's sight;— 


an stray 


That care and trial seem at last, 

Throagh Memory’s sunse 

Like mountain ranges overpast, 
n purple distance fair ;— 


ts 
t al 


That all the jarring notes of life 
na psalm, 
f its strife 


Seem blending 
And all the angles o 
Slow rounding into calm. 

And so the shadows fall apart, 
And so the west winds play; 

And all the windows of my heart 
I open to the day. 


LIFE, 


BY ©, A. BRIGGS. 


Must I suffer ere my spirit 
Shall attain its highest goal? 
Opens there no smoother pathway 
To the upward struggling soul? 
No—like seed that through thick darkness 
Gropes its way above the sod 
Bo this soul of mine must ever 
Struggle through the dark to God! 


THE POETS. 


Light untempered pales the blossom, 
Suns unclouded blight the grain— 
at's winged with Wisdom 


rain. 


ve th 
is clouds and gives them 


in his guarded field, 


lant in God’s great garden, 
is well as sunshine 
Rain to make me thrive and yiel 
lay.the great earth wearies, 
ns ‘neath the burning sun; 
ght she rallies nobly, 
ill strength is all rewon. 
Dews fresh-dropt from Nature’s chalice, 
cken all her powers, 
r morrow’s 


the sultry hours. 


g ggles, 

r its bartered strength! 
like dews, refresh and hailow 
p 

Fit and nerve it for another 


ywers for noble strife ; 


Upward effort into Life. 
Life is to he lives, he only, 
Who, amid his daily cares, 
ghty end upspringing, 
s wheat among the tares. 
gleans from trial, 
om struggle, hope from } 


on earth—in heaven— 


BY MES. BROWNING. 
3!” I answered you | 
No!” this morning, sir, I say! 
rs seen by candle light, 


not look the same by day. 


en the tabors played their best, 
»s above and lamps below— 
¢ 


>a jest, 


me sounded like 
r Yes! or fit for No! 
1 me false, or call me free— 
Vow, whatever light may shine, 
man on thy face shall see 
Any grief for change on mine. 


Yet the sin is on us both— 
Time to dance is not to woo— 
Wooer light makes f le troth— 
Scorn of me recoils on you! 
Learn to win a lady’s faith 
Nobly, as the thing is high; 
Bravely, as for life and death— 
With a loyal gravity. 
Lead her from the festive boards, 
Point her to the starry skies, 
Guard her, by your truthful words, 
Pure from courtship's flatteries. 


3y your truth she shall be true— 
Ever true, as wives of yore— 

And her Yes, once said to you, 
Saat be Yes forevermore! 
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GROWING BEAUTIFUL. 
BY ROSELLA. 
It is one of my private little griefs that I 





s¥Y A LADY, 





<to overlook faults and short comings, ready to be- 
Slieve the best we can, and disbelieve and put aside 


2 the covert insinuation ungraciously offered against 


mourn over in a thoughtful, harmless way—that ofS another, we can hardly see why such people should 


women growing homely, repulsive almost, as they 
Indeed, this should not be—they take 
To be, or not to 


grow old. 
it upon themselves voluntarily. 
be beautiful, that is the question. 
said, and it is one.of the finest things afloat in 
newspaper literature, that one’s passions are like a 
sculptor working away all the time, silently mak- 
ing the statue beautiful or repulsive, just which- 
ever we will. 

I was talking on this subject only this morning 
to the children of our household. The least one 
of them calls my talks, in her peculiar, half sar- 


eastic way, “ great American sermons,” and while 4 
») 
she listened uneasily twirling the pages of a favor- > 


ite fairy book, I could detect a faint curl of her 
ripe red lips, caused by a shade of unbelief, while 
her elder, just verging into the first flush of wo- 
manhood, shook her head in doubt; the eldest, a 
noble, pure-minded boy of nineteen years, who has 
walked beside me from his bereft babyhood, be- 
lieves and sees with “eyes anointed,” and so the 
*sermon” was not all unheeded. 

We know an old lady of seventy, whose face is 
full of charming expression, yet, who is really 
beautiful, if the word will apply, whose features 
wear that serene sweetness which we often see on 
the face of one who has died with a beatified 
beauty radiating the features—a lighting up of the 
face as though in the last moments, just while the 
spirit was loosing itself from the mortal clay, the 
marvellous glory of heaven broke upon the enrap- 
tured vision. 

Oh, what must be the wondrous beauty of Hea- 
ven if that first faint glimpse throws back such an 
expression to the dying face ! ‘ 


The fair old mother of whom we speak, has ‘ 


gone through years of sorrow, and through fiery 
trials—trials the most touching to the mother- 
heart. 

When we look back upon those years, darkened 
by shadows, and see her serene white face all 
through the darkness, unchanged, these lines, 
freighted with hope and strength, come to us and 
make plain the mystery— 

* There is no sorrow for the earnest soul, 
That looketh up to God in perfect faith.” 

Growing beautiful! If the heart is filled with 
kindness, and love and good-will—if the hands are 
ready to help the poor and distressed, if we feel 
courteous, and cordial, and kindly disposed, ready 
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Somebody has< 


enot be really handsome. The gracious light within 


Smust shine out of the 
dsoften the harshest 
dignity to the mien and carriage, a springiness 
Sto the step, and a glad buoyancy to the mind and 


eyes, and mellow and 


lineaments; must give a 


‘ person. 
a ) . 
>) fluence 18 seen, even as 


ts enveloping the jagged 


This silent, voiceless it 
¢ we see the wreathing mi 
‘mountain tops, soften the rugged outlines in 
éthe distance, and mak 
? op 8 : ’ ' . +) 

than if it stood undraped and alone in the still 


ng it far more beautiful 


? atmosphere. 
I often think it is a pitifu 
children—the memgry of a homely, repulsive, irri- 


| bequest to leave one’s 


? table, scolding mother—one ready to give blows 
S instead of caresses, hard, unkind words, instead of 
? the soft, gentle ones that away wrath. If the 
‘mother is lovable, no n how irregular her 





»d in thoughts sweeter 





features, that face will be fi 
than pearls and gold, in the memories of the dear 
ones left behind. 

f our childhood as rough, 
that of the Sphynx, 


We can recall a face « 





and coarse, and rudely cut as 
which to us was a study, and a satisfaction to look 
He was a learned man, and a very kind 





5 upon. 
father, but the Christian side of his sunny charac- 
ter was all we ever saw. We used to stay after 
service on Sabbath days to hear him talk in the 





Bible class. His eloquence was of the style of 
his features—massive was smooth in its flow, 
yet so simple and crude, a child could easily un- 
That rude heavy face in memory, 
angelic expression now. Then, 

of soul-beauty. His little 
on his knees and kiss his 


5 derstand. 
seems to wear an 
we saw not the charm 

¢ Sphynxes used to climb 

‘roughly chiselled face with the tender words of, 
“ My pretty papa! 

We summer-loving .souls all admire beautiful 
faces, even as we seek for and admire scenery, and 


” 


my sweet papa: 


¢ flowers, and picturesque places, we may feel sorry 
>to see dimples transforming into wrinkles, the 

lush ripeness of girlhood merging into plain faces 

and staid habits—the rose color that enwreathed 
,our young dreams changing into sober gray, yet 
) we may, in the full fruition of our maturer years, 
¢ while ripening for life immmortal, be brave, and 
> true, and good, and useful; beautiful and beloved 
2 on earth, and in the end crowned and blessed with 
>the immortal beauty of the angels upon whom the 
(light of His countenance shineth forever and ever. 
‘ 
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venerable pay 
make himself n 


afilicted city duri: e ¢ 


were notified ir 
to the country 

So having be 
forearmed, an 
month found t 


vree 
green 


fields an 


THE HOME 


PICNIC. 

We came out into the 

r than usual this season. Our 
2 commenced early in January t 
iiserable in anticipation of a chole 
oming summer, al 
1 Marc! e ready for a ren 
as April should be upon 


leavored t 


en! 

1 the 
1s pre} 
i 


I speak of * gre 


of courtesy 
opinion of the 
poetry, which 
city people wl 
early to lear: 
ds are br 
spring. 
*“ Now 
lias” whe 
eountry seat, 
“T must e 
is more than 
the sputteri 
watched the 
the window 
York at the 1 
eattle plagu 
dull, cold | 
trees and 
mattings a 
But the 
eame out 
out of my 
unfortunate 
extreme of 
self in 
eulminat 
pose to giv 
When 
the city, I 
festivity. 
“Don't mal 
unsympathizir 
broached, wit! 
vices upon the 
“ As though 
but my defen 
who proceeded 
ing that it wa 
attempt an ex 
be Why the s 
“and the gr 


until June, whi 


that a country 
climate.” 
“But this i 


plained. 


“ An} 


ith ieanliess 


and 


cadamy 


f yourself, sis,” 
irk as soon as the 
ntention of 
casion. 
I ever did,” 
was cut short by my elder | 
discourage the enterprise by say- 
s much too early in the season to 
ursion into the woods. 


now is hardly melted yet,” said he, 


yund is damp and cold—better wait 


ich is the earliest possible moment 


picnic could be endurable in this 


s to be quite a novel affair,” I ex- 
y one can have a picnic in summer; 


CIRCLE 
but who ever before planned an excursion in 
April first of the 


we I ré 


This is to be the season, and 


gather spring flowers as a part of 


the entertainment.” (Tom looked incredulous. 
“We are 


dew is off the grass. The morning will 


in the day, as soon as the 


spent 


r arbutus, for wh is just 


gather 


Tom’s lips curled, and 


idn’t know ‘‘ Then we will take 


rrass, and have a nice little dance in 


ad from the first betrayed 


an upward tendency, and n I concluded he was 


e him, 


serenely cont 


And I 


wind began to blo 


north-west, sweeping ac! 


hill-side, piercing our clothing, and Ssir the 


leaves all over our table, obliging us to hold down 


ate, and rendering our meal most 


Each one helped himself as best 


the cloth as wt 
unceremonious. 
he might, shivering and chattering with the utmost 
discomfort. 1 tried to look cheery, particularly as 
I could see that Tom was quietly enjoying my 


chagrin while he was coseyly nestled down to the 
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leeward of a rosy-cheeked country girl, by whom 

he was partially protected from the chilly winds. 
“We can dance ourselves warm before we go 

home, at all events,” I declared, in as gay a tone 


as I could command. “Tom, you form the com-‘ 
4 


pany for a Virginia Reel.” 

So Tom led his rosy-cheeked partner to the head 
of the set, and the rest took their places in proper 
order. 

“ Now when you are ready I will start the tune,” 
said I. 

“ All ready,” exclaimed Tom, with the polite air 
and flourish of a dancing-master. “ Now then.” 

I wound up the musical box as usual, but not a 
sound could be heard within. 


“ All ready,” said Tom again, giving his hand ‘ 


to his partner. But no music came forth at my 


bidding to guide his steps in the circles of the ¢ 


dance. I could have cried with vexation, but the 
ludicrousness of the position overcame my first 
embarrassment, and a hearty laugh at last drove 
away my tears. It had been a day of repeated 
disappointments, and as no sound could be coaxed 


from the musical box, we decided that it was best ¢ 
Cc 


to pack up our baskets and return home. 
Coming through the village on our way back, 


the door of the little church was noticed to be‘ 
2 , . . 4 
standing partially open, and Tom, reconnoitering, 


discovered that a prayer-meeting was being held 
within, and proposed that we should all go in and 


listen to the services. We took the musical box 


along with us. 
had just commenced one of his 





Deacon C 
interminable prayers when faint tones were heard 
issuing from the box which I was holding in my 
hands. I started in amazement, and shivered 


with apprehension. The church was all quiet, 2 
suve the drowsy tones of the old deacon’s voice. § 


Gradually the music swelled louder and louder, and 
the deacon hesitated for a moment in his prayer, and 


one after another of the worshipping congregation > 


raised their heads to listen to the unusual sound, 


while one of the girls at my side burst into an 2 
irreverent titter, and I felt a punch in my back, ¢ 


and heard Tom say, “ Put that thing under the 
seat, sis.” Trembling with anxiety, I obeyed his 
instructions, but it could be heard in this position 
nearly as plainly as before. 

“Pound it,” said one near me. I pounded it 
with all my might. “Shake it,” said another. I 
shook it vigorously. Still it persevered in its play- 
ing, and the tune was “ Irish Washerwoman,.” 

“ Sit on it,” some one suggested. So I put it on 
the seat beneath me, and tucked my dress closely 
all about it. Now the sounds seemed to come from 
far away, but still they were the sacrilegious tones 
of “ Irish Washerwoman.” 

The deacon went on heroically with the prayer, 
evidently determined not to be “ put down,” and 
just as he rounded off with the welcome “‘ Amen,” 
as if satisfied with its efforts the machine ceased to 
play, and I breathed more freely. But for only a 
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¢cmoment. Soon it commenced again, varying the 


¢strain this time with the familiar Scotch air of 
S Annie Laurie. I felt that the time for decided 
caction had arrived. The box contained six tunes, 
Sand I knew the remaining five would follow as 
¢matters of course ere it would cease. I rose de 
Sterminedly, and, bearing the offending instrument 
2in my hands, walked out of the church. I took it 
home, it very innocently endeavoring to “ play the 
S agreeable” all the way, and threw it on my bed, 
2 and burst into tears. 

5 I have made my last spring picnic, and Tom, 
¢ when he wants to be peculiarly tantalizing and dis- 
Sagreeable, whistles in my ear “Irish Washerwo- 
¢ man.” Yours afflictedly, 

“ GLACINA,” 
POSTPONED BY A BUG. 


C BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


¢ 


I have a relative who is a noted entomologist. 
¢It is a hobby which he rides assiduously. He car- 
Cries a pair of tweezers, small bottle, microscope, &e., 
cin his pockets, and his diary, letters, envelopes, 
receipts, every scrap of paper about him, is put to 
use, upon which to illustrate, analyze and describe 


~ 


the multitudinous insects he daily meets with. 

On one occasion, his son, a boy of twelve, went 
to the creek without having obtained permission 
soto do. He stayed until dusk, and the family 
‘were much alarmed, inquiring for him in every 
direction. 

“David, my son,” said the entomologist, “ I 
>intend to punish you for going to the creek with- 
cout my permission. You did so in violation of a 
S positive requirement—a standing rule. You are 
caware of the fact. I have prepared a rod, and 
shall give you a thrashing.” 

Master David was walked into the parlor. He 


‘ 


Sfelt nervous. His father rarely punished; but 
when he did so, he did it effectually, though in 
kindliness of spirit. Perhaps a strategetical move- 
ment might save him. 

“Oh, pa!” he cried out, with surprising earnest- 
ness, “I found the funniest bug at the creek to-day 
you ever saw! Just wait.” 

The bug was exhumed from its swathings of 
cotton in a pill-box by the embryo entomologist. 
It verily was something new—a queer nonde- 
seript. 

Away went the rod, on went the spectacles, out 
came microscope, impaling pin and pencil, and off 
,to bed slipped the roguish unwhipped. 


LAALISAALDAAYIWNAS 


2 The next morning the entomologist called the 

Cattention of his son to the sudden and rather 

‘ ludicrous manner in which he had outflanked him, 

Cand told him that the whipping was only held in 

abeyance. 

2 pieces 

¢ Never neglect one duty under pretence of attend- 
ing to another: you honor God as much in attend- 

ging to your calling in a right spirit, as you do when 

)upon your knees, or in His house. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 


sys 


QUESTIONABLY FILIAL To shirk (by folly blinded), 
A little fellow of four years, whenever he had a My whole is full of rules 
eake given to him by his mother, invariably insisted Well known in modern schools, 
upon another to present to his father upon the re But vastly little minded. 
surn of the latter from his store. The mother as IV. 
mvariably complied, delighted with such an early I am a word of eight letters. My 1, 2, is (in 
exhibition of kindness and thoughtfulness. The- sound) a cloth measure; my 4, 2, 6, 7, 3, 8, moves 
father, however, always refused the proffered round a sun; my 5, 3, 6, 8, is pleasant in winter ; 
eake, making a pretense of self-denial, the little; my 2, 3, 6, 7, is the reverse of corpulence; and my 
fellow thereby gaining an extra cake on each oc-¢u hole cannot travel without a trunk. 
easion. His motive was an avaricious one, and CONUNDRUMS. 
showed a shrewd process of reasoning in a “ four 1. If you wanted a doctor of divinity to play 
year old.” F. H. 8. on the violin, what would you ask him ?—Fid 

dle, D. D. 
ENIGMAS. CHARADES. & 2. What is everyone doing at the same time ?— 
L Growing older. 

ty diet 6 tate te teeuser? dear, What wig cannot a barber make ?—An earwig. 

When love destroyed my peace, 4. Why is a thief in a garret like an honest 
Consol’d me, dried the trickling tear, man ?—He is above doing a wrong action. 
Lei babe me scenes wine 5. If you throw a stone into the water, what 
Like music from a heavenly sphere, does it become before reaching me bottoms e— Wet, 
Its whispers fell upon mine ear. 6. What is a man like who is in the midst of a 
; river and can’t swim ?—Like to be drowned. 
But ah! what apguish wrung my breast 7. Why are horses at a discount in the Isle of 

When on a mournful day, Wicht ? Because people prefer cows to ride 
My first at fate’s unkind behest, (Cowes to Ryde). 

From me bad sailed away ; 8. What lover-like speech would an empty purse 
I watched my second out of sight make if it could speak ?—You will find no change 
And fancy follow d in its flight. in me. 


9. What children always have. 


But though the fates have prov'd unkin 


What married women never have. 
What St. Luke had before, and St. Paul had 
behind. 


And what Colonel] Luttrell had both before 


My whole shall ne'er depart, 
It is a feeling of the mind, 
Not solely of the heart; 
Love, passion-led, may fickle prove, | behind.—The } * 
and behind. > letter “L 
t this is stronger far than love! Pn these eck : be letter ; 
10. What is the difference between perseverance 
Il. and obstinacy ?—The first is a strong will, the 
A word of four letters, on the land ‘ 


other a strong wont. 


y . : t< P atel, % an atand : . “_— . 
Never without did a brick-house stand : 11. What article of furniture has government 
‘urtail ¢s the everse. al >» f l be . ; : P 
Curtail and then reverse, and left will be given to the Southern negroes ?—A bureau. 
That which protects our life and property. = 
IIT. ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, ETC., In APRIL NuMBER.— 
My first is very wrong, 1. Manslaughter. 2. Maiden’s-blush. 3. Eyeless. 


My second all men long . Nonsense. 


LLUSTRATED PROVERB. 























TOILETTE AND WORK TABLE. 


FASHIONS. \ Circular mantles promise to come into more general 
The bonnets this year, those of the newest shapes >favor the coming season, taking the place in part of 
at Jeast, are not received with very much favor in -the paletots or coats which have been now so long 
this country. The “Empires” are still worn here, * universally popular. The mantles are not so gener- 
though net to any great extent, but in Paris the Sally becoming to almost every style of figure as the 
Pamela bonnet seems to be the favorite. This is Spaletots, nor have they the snug, finished look of the 
like a saucer upon the head, and is a sort of compro- latter, and yet when rightly made and handsomely 
mise between a bonnet anda hat. The shapes which ¢ trimmed they are very e nt and tasteful. 
have come to this country resemble very much the ¢ In dress goods, the fine striped silk is most popu- 
old gypsy hat which was worn many years ago. It is Slar for afternoon wear. Checks and plain dresses are 
rounded off at the corners, and made of drawn silk >also worn. 
for spring wear. The fashion of 
In the Parisian fashion plates we notice very many ¢ increasing. Long sash ends 
pretty fichus, or lace overwaists, to be worn over Ceffect. Thus, on a gray poplin dress, a blue silk 
g with long fringe, will be simulated 


trimming the backs of dresses is 


are simulated with good 


yw-necked silk dresses. Many of these are exceed- S sash terminatin 
The Spanish fichu is thus described: >on the back breadths of the skirt. Cross bands of 
¢ silk are also sewn flat upon a skirt to simulate a man- 
This 


ingly tasteful. 
and will be found very useful for evening wear over a 
light silk or velvet dress, when a demi-toilette is re- ( teau de cour,and sometimes a rounded tunic. 
quired. It should be made on a foundation of stiff S cross band should be finished off at the edge with a 
net. The upper part of the fichu is ornamented with 5 narrow pleating of silk, or with yak fringe. 

separated with a band We are told that in Paris crinoline is at last entirely 


puffings of tulle, which are 
disappearing in evening toilettes, although it is ill 


of black ribbon velvet studded with gold spangles, 
The edge of the fichu is trimmed with white blonde, ¢ seen under promenade and morning dresses. But for 


: 
this forms a point at the back of the waist, where it Sevening wear, starched petticoats are now adopted 
is ornamented with several loops of black ribbon Djinstead of steel cages. These petticoats are made 
velvet. The sash ends consist of blonde and velvet ¢ quite plain round the hips, and have several flounces 
decorated with spangles. A narrow blonde edging ¢ from the knee downwards. 


sewn on slightly full finishes off the fichu at the top. 





IN EK: W 


Lire oF EMANUEL Swepensorc, together with a brief’ Then it is not to be concealed that the thinking 
Synopsis of his Writings both Philosophical and ; public are becoming impressed with the conviction 
Theological. By William White. With an Intro-/ that Swedenborg was not the fanatic that he has been 
juction by B. F. Barrett. First American edition. ¢ represented, and that his true place in the scientific, 
I hiladelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1866. (pp. 272.) ¢ literary and religious world, has not yet been gener- 
Price $1.50. ally assigned him. This impression has, no doubt, 
We think we are not mistaken when we say that ¢ been produced in a good measure by the testimonials 

this is a book which will be warmly welcomed by a¢to his merit, and to the value of his writings, which 

arge majority of the great reading and thinking < have from time to time appeared from the pens of 

American public. It will be welcomed because, how-§ eminent scholars and writers. Thus Emerson says of 

ever prevalent be the scepticism in regard to Sweden->him: “One of the missourians and mastodons ot 

borg’s claims as an illumined seer, the impression < Jiterature, he is not to be measured by whole colleges 
has gone abroad, and is every year becoming more § of ordinary scholars.” And Professor Von Geerres 
general, that he was certainly a very remarkable man; | says of him: “Throughout the entire course of his 
and the public curiosity is steadily becoming more ¢ learned researches and activity, we everywhere dis- 
and more keen to know how this man, who professed § cover the pious and religious man, who in all his say- 
to see and converse daily with angels and spirits for > ings and doings was intent on good.” And Mr. James, 
nearly thirty years in succession, bore himself in his Cin his last work (“Substance and Shadow”), speaks of 
ordinary intercourse with the world; what were his§ “the child-like docility of spirit which leads him te 
character and habits; what was his early history, and > seek and to recognize under all the most contradictory 
what sort of mental training he received; how he was < aspects of Nature the footsteps of the Highest.” And 
esteemed by the scholars and other distinguished Sthe author of that charming work, “Foregleams of 
men of his day who knew him intimately; where he > Immortality,” says: “His cosmology, his theology, 
went—how he lived—what he did, and what substan-2and his pneumatology, are the Christian revelation 
tial contributions (if any) he made to the world’s stock § breaking into more full and rational light from the 
of useful knowledge. All these and many other $ seals of the letter which had kept and preserved it.” 

questions which thoughtful, inquisitive minds can <¢ And Coleridge, in his “Literary Remains,” says: “I 

hardly help asking about this extraordinary man, are Scan venture to assert that, as a moralist, Swedenborg 

fully answered in the exquisitely beautiful volume > is above all praise; and that, as a naturalist, psycholo- 
before us. gist, and theologian, he has strong and varied claims 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


on the gratitude and admiration of the ‘professior 


and philosophical faculties.” And Tennemann, in hi 
“Manual of the History of Philosophy,” says: “It is 
refreshing, in the eleventh hour of the eighteenth 


eentury—the age of Atheism, Libertinism, Freema- 


” 


sonry, and Rosicrucianism—to meet a man who 
united a healthy, plain, and practical view of life, man 
and nature with the sublimest, and at the same time 
the most scientific handling and treatment of things 
spiritual and eternal.” Surely people who read or 
think at all cannot help feeling an intense desire to 

nd 
mode of life of the man concerning whom such inde- 


pendent thinkers and distinguished writers as these 


know something of the history, character, habits a 


ean speak as they have spoken. 

What greatly enhances the interest and value of tl 
volume, is the fact that it contains, along with 
biography, a brief synopsi f the whole of Swed 
borg’s voluminous works; that the reader | 
from it not only what boo he wrote, but s¢ 
of the character and cor if each w 
able, from this synopsis, to form a tolerably intelli 


opinion of the wisdom and worth of his writings as a 


i matter deserving special 1 
publishers have 
he typogray 

if the most inviti 
look on such a b 
‘annot fail to add to 

unsurpassed reput yn of the enterprising 


J.B. Liy 


whose a 


Y, PHYSIOLOGY 
the use of Schools and Families. 
per, M.D. Wit 

rE 


170 Illustrations. 


The course of lectures delivered by Dr. Draper 
Anatomy and Phy 
New York Free Academy, are now publishe 


yzy before the students of 
octavo volume of some three hundred p 

many illustrations. Although the author’s chiet ot 
was to prepare a text-book for academic students, the 
work is also designed for use in schoo! 

and students of medicine will find that 

many hints of value to them also. Technics 
havegas far pos e, been avoided, and 

dictionary w ne almost all the s« 

employed in the work. There is a very 


stimulants and tobacco, anc 


lecture on aleoh« 
papers on hygiene are of more than ordinary 
as they have rect bearing on the origin, prevent 
and spread of epidemic diseases. 
Aayes. A Novel sy Mrs. Oliphant. New ¥ 

per & Brothers ri » cents. 
No. 264 of Harper's “ Library of Select Novels.” 


A Noste Lire. By the author of “John Halifax, Gent.” 
New York: Harper d Brothers. 
A story-sermon of unflagging interest 
Christian morality. A book that no one 
without being helped to true and noble views of 
When the hero is first presented to us, we turn from 
him with a painful pity, and the wish that he might 
die. But, as the years pass on, and his inner life 
struggles through aimost relentless impediments, 
and shows itself of so divine a quality, surprise gives 
place to reverence, and reverence to something 
akin to love. A noble life indeed was the young 
laird’s. How few of us, with all our powers of body 
and mind unfettered, do half so much for our fellow 
men as did this almost helpless being. 


Snow-Bounp. A Winter Idyl By John Greenleat 
Whittier. With a Portrait of the Author. (Pp. 52.) 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


ps n author's has been so much 

enjoyed as this. he picture given of a New England 
family, snow-bound for a brief season, is so natural, se 
iiet and so touching in its personal allusions, that we 
ta place in the mind’s chambers of imagery, 
easantest things are gathered We make 
tract—the author’s reference to his 


, who left him for the “holy peace of 


ut two years ago. It is one of the ten- 


eaned, toc 


flowers she | 


cto meet the nigi 


i Sllape and 8s! 
I cannot feel thut 
Since near at neec 
And when the 
Shall I not see thee waitin 
And, white against the ever 


The welcome of thy becko 


Wives anp Daucuters. A Novel by Mrs. Gaskell. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


“Wives and Daughters,” is the novel on which Mrs. 
Gaskell was engaged when her sudden death urred. 
It comes, therefore, with a peculiar and touching 
interest to all who have loved the author of “ Mary 
Barton” in her works. It was almost completed when 
she died, and the editor of the Cornhill Magazine, in 
which it was appearing, has, with a few skilful pen- 


touches, rounded the story to a conclusion. 























EDITORS’ 


WAYS OF SEEING. 

Ruskin, in his “ Modern Painters,” most beautifully 
and truthfully says, “We look upon the world too 
much as our own, too much as if we possessed it, and 
should possess it forever, and forget that it is a mere 
hostelry, of which we oceupy the apartments for a 
time, which others better than we have sojourned in 
before, who are now where we should desire to be 
with them.” 

Nobody can have learned how to use this world, or, 
indeed, how to live in it at all without regarding it 


DEPARTMENT. 


_— 


(same God who uttered the one Truth, created the 
other also, and that these have infinite correlations to 
. which one can only pierce by a right reading of both. 
The eternal mountains which He set fast rise before 
us, and the rivers of great waters roll beneath them— 
the stars thrill the sky with their beauty, or the clouds 
map its face with the wrath of storms, hill, and stream, 
and meadow—all the beauty that folds the earth as ina 
garment, that gives it its grandeur of waters, its glow 
of trees, the coming and going of the seasons, the 
ever renewed miracle of day and night—all these are 


frequently from its stand-point of transitoriness of ) messages and signs in the earth, of the God in whom 


constant mutation, and only in this way can one per- 
ceive, or realize those fiercer eternal things which this 
world takes hold of, and which the roots of this life 
strike down and cling to,and which themselves be- 


we live and move and have our being. 
But amid al! these tokens of Himself we walk dumb 
and blind. Oh, if His patience were less than infinite— 


if His love were not that great sea which the line of 


long to, and partake of the fierceness and eternity of ¢ eternity cannot fathom, with what anger and contempt 


God Himself. 
But we all know, or shall come to, sooner or later, 
of our own experience, the experience which no 
ry soul can live, or bear for us how hard it is, 
ecially in certain phases and moods, to realize the 
uncertainty and evanescent character of all terres- 
trial things. 
Not that I think God designed we should go through 
+ as one in a dream—conventand cloister monk and 
nun have pretty thoroughly proved that a failure— 
we are to use and enjoy rationally and earnestly, as 
far as in us lies, the life that now is, only keeping in 
mind how close is that other which is to come. But 
there lies the difficulty. That is vague, dim, visionary; 
iothing for the senses to seize hold on—nothing for 
imagination to twine around, and cling to—we 
w nothing of its conditions of existence, nothing 
its moods and forms of life, and this that shuts us 
n every side is real and tangible, and one’s soul 
joes not go groping through it— 
“An infant crying in the dark, 
And with no language bnt a ery.” 
it it seems to me, that, notwithstanding our igno- 
> and blindness which can never pierce through 
the veil that Death’s hand only can draw aside, there 
are many lines written, and many voices speaking in 
the world to which we should do well to take heed. 
In poem or painting, in sculpture or story, we ex- 
pect to find something of the character of the artist, to 
see something of his own intrinsic nature shining with 


Bi 


ran 


more or lessclearness through His works. Now, we all » 


believe that “In the beginning God created the Hea- 
v 
His own infinite powers, that He has expended on it 
ywn eternal ideas of order, grace, beauty, sublim- 


i 


ity, and that, as it rolled before His eyes, amid its > 


sister worlds on that first morning of its completeness 
and perfection, He, looking down upon it beheld that 
it was “ good.” 

And now, as there is nothing in the Heaven above, 


or in the earth beneath which can bear any compari- > 
son in importance with this one thing, the character 


of God, our one Creator and Father, it seems to me 
that we do not properly avail ourselves of the hints 


and signs of Himself which we may find in this, His 2 


world, that He made rejoicing in and loving it, as we 
all find joy, and love in our work. And yet, how few 
people there are who ever look out upon nature with 
the thought of finding any fresh tidings of God there! 

They go to their Bibles for that, forgetting that the 
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and the earth” and that He brought to the work ¢ 


¢ must he behold us, moving amid the praises of His 
works, blind that we cannot see, deaf that we cannot 
hear—for he is ai! in these things. 

And how different it is with all human things! Is 
not the book, the poem, the picture, the creation in 
anywise of one we love,in a deep and vital sense, a 

¢ part or the Creator! 

The heart, and mind, and nature, that we know 
throbs in the work; and we come into an intimacy 
and closeness with its sp we never could with 
the of nature shines 


through it. 
Are God’s works less 


rit that 
works a stra -the real 
a part of Himself than are 
man’s? Are we only to put Him outside of and beyond 
‘ these, and never see reflected in them anything of His 
own nature, and attributes, above all, of His heart? 
And has any one oft ned to live truly, happily, 
richly, until we can go abroad in the earth and find 
¢ every where, not alone in scenes which proclaim loudest 
¢ His power and glory, but in sprouting leaf, and cling- 
¢ ing flower, and carolling bird, something that tells us 
Sa new story of Himself, and that gains its sweetes; 
charm from the thought that He made it; and is not 
>this habit in some sense, when combined with love 


18 lear 


‘and faith a “walking with God?” 
Another thing in which I think most of us wrong 
) ourselves, isin our habit of reading the Bible. Tempera. 
ment doubtless has a good deal to do with this, but, 
for all of us, the old associations and interpretations of 
childhood overlie too largely the real meaning and 
Ithink we ought to open God’s 
of the feeling with which we 
we love best, and to read the 


spirit of its messages. 
2 Book with something 
open the letter of one 
¢ messages there as fresh tidings from God Himself to 
, our own souls. 

>) For, though the sweetest messages that ever throb- 
> bed with love and tenderness along human pages 
2 lose their sweetness and perfume with the years, and 
¢ must grow silent at the last, yet the springs of this 
§ word of God are perennial. 

Christ's teachings are as fresh now, as real to each 
> soul of us as when He first spoke them under the list- 
» ening skies of Judea, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
>) forever. 

I know that sooner or later the thickening of life’s 
‘ trouble around us is apt to drive us to the Bible for there 
) are deeps in our griefs which no human love can fathom, 
Sand at such times some passage, which has been like 
a closed door, passed by all our lives, will open sud- 
denly to the soul, and going in, we find there a great 
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EDITORS’ DI 


and royal roominess, and all comfortand nourishment 
and rest. 

And so one passage opens its doors to us which an- 
other soul passes by find somewhere else the door 


swung wide iding the heart that is burdened 


with sorrows and has lost its way enter in and lo! it is 
like the hostelry to\which the Samaritan took the 


man “who fell among thieves, and was 


left for dead,” and wherein was found 


and care, and healing 

“ Therefore, consider this, that in the course 
tice none of us should see salvation; we do pray 
mercy, and that same prayer doth teach us al 
der the deeds of mercy.” 


AN EVENING WITH MR. DEMPSTER. 


It is not always e can link the long past with 


the present, ar thronging memories that 


iing to shadow the spirit 


erowd upon 
How few of ssed our paths thirty years 
wo, linger at the point of 
contact, st 
houghtfal to-« 
over thirty year 
How like yesterday 


and 


and each oth 
walked, through t and trial, through disapy 
ment and sor isting in God and each ot 
and our faith h t no shadow of a failing pr 

Many evenings with Mr. Dempster have we 
since then. Many world-renowned singers h 
heard and enjoyed since then; but no music 
have power to awaken a slambering host of pur 
sweet emotion like those that wait on the 
hia voice. And what 
many thousands. He has been for years singing 

lf into the! the people. At his en 

the critic forget is subtle art in e: 
you thin Mr. Dempster 

asked ¢ n accomplished musi 
he answere 
it was beaut ' 

Our last evening th Mr. Dempster w always b 
remembers th peculiar pleasure. It was not spent 
in the fulle m, but in our own home circle, 


ito “which irawn him by cords that wer« 


twined in the long A brief visit among his many 
triends in P 


and, like a winge¢ 


public entertainment 
>was gone. Yet, intl 
brief season, we had him for one evening to ourselves, 
wid enjoyed that amiable and social side of his lift 
tive. We could scarce ly 
ilize the fact that so many years had passed sinc« 


that is so pleasant and 
he first sang t » has dealt kindly with him— 
but the grown-up c! around us, not born when 
tirst we met the singer, left no room for illusion. And 
yet he seemed almost the same to us, and his voice, 
as it stirred new echoes in our dwelling, came with 
the old-time sweetness to our ears. Yes, that even- 

s, linking the past so tenderly with the present, , 
will always remain bright in remembrance. 

One thing in Mr. Dempster gratified us very much, ¢ 
and that was his recognition of the useful in his pro-‘ 


fession, He spoke with animation of the delight it> 


gave him to think of the many thousands of people 
young and ¢ to whom he had given pleasure, or 
won for brief seasons from care and mental pain, or 
touched with sympathy for the lonely, the humble and 
the bereaved. He had sung, in many instances, to 
generations—to the mothers, their children, and 
and the grandmothers listening with 
ndchildren, seemed to enjoy the old 
sane freshness as when they heard 

m of young womanhood. 

-mpster has set to music that exquisite poem 
yw’s, entitled “ Weariness,” beginning— 
little feet, that such long years 

t wander on through doubts and fears 
ist ache and bleed beneath your load! 
to the wayside inn 
| shall cease and rest begin 


weary thinking of your road.” 


t yet been given in public, but he sang 

ening. The air is one of his happ 

i interprets the sentiment of 
lity no heart can fail to recogn 
, become one of his most popular songs 
yster, it may be said that he has 

imed upon, or disappointed the pub 
more than thirty years of concert-giving 
xcept for a short time when Mr. How 
h him, he has always had good 
endance at his last entertainment 

larger than usual. Kind by nature 

manly in his bearing, excelling in his pecuha 
] attempting to go beyond it, he has 
i unhappy antagonisms among the 


iession, nor alienated public regard 


gives, we believe, no ot} instance 


to hi no 
0 his single voice, has bee« 


ing 
ries Of years to attract the public, 
be long distant ere the “sweet voi 
im is dumb.” 
FROM OUR CORESPONDENCE. 
tter from a very dear friend wr 
r., contains a few descript 
ught to give pleasure to 
ull one for which they were 


m for our readers :— 


he winds of California are very trying to delicate 


particularly in the summer season; and my 
i, never firm, began to fail, and I at last be camé 
that my husband obtained change of station. He 
ved from duty in California, and sent to 
n Washington Territory, where we hav« 
ce—most delightfully and healt! 
> is charming—cool in summer, mild 
h the most perfect autumns the heart 
onceive. Fort Vancouver is one of the 
ts on this coast, being originally founded 
ison Bay Trading Co., who sold it to our 
It isa spot of exquisite be The 
n stands on a gently sloping hill, commanding 
ew of the little town of Vancouver, which, with 
ted roofs and many steeples, has quite a 


aspect, and reminds one of pictures ir 


i phies of little “huddled up” French towns 

Not only is the town in view from the garrison, but 
the river—the majestic Columbia! rolls beautifully in 
sight, and beyond i we can see the blue hills and 
tall pines of Oregon! A prospect of wide and varied 
beauty is always before us, and to me is ever full of 
delight and comfort. The buildings in the garrison 


are very primitive, being built of logs, but one story 
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painted yellow, with green blinds, and wide verandas, 5 
anug, cosey little homes; in front of the quarters / 
seeps a fine broad gravel road, or carriage drive, « 
and beyond it lies the parade ground, of noble extent, « 
and studded here and there with magnificent fir 
Behind the garrison extends an immense > 
running back to the Coast Range. This? 
has been to me “a heritage” of peculiar delight; 
it is intersected with broad roads and cunning wind-¢ 





ing paths—although I have been able to go but a few 
miles in it, and it is full of treasures to those who, like , 
myself, love “ Mother Nature” and the gifts she brings. 
The trees in this forest are tall and stately, the ferns 
and beautiful; the birds 





the mosses rare 
bright winged, and the flowers messengers of purity 


eX l e, 


an veliness! I never saw such an Eden before in 
my life. Indeed, beautiful as earth is, 1 did not be 


lieve such a spot of perfect beauty existed on her 


“My friend and I go out nearly every day. We 
hear rumors of fierce panthers, and treacherous gray « 
wolves, but we sce nothing more harmful than the tiny 
hip munk, or a little green snake, bright as a string 
We take with us, however, o1 
jogs, and armed with sticks! go forth quite 
into this forest of beauty—this enchanted realm 


of emeralds. faithful 





which is only divided from the 





that, in looking from the back windows, the fresh, 
piney smell of the woods comes in delightfully, and I 
van distinctly hear the ery of the Jay and the ‘chirr- 
of the saucy ‘chipmunk 

“Looking out from one end of our piazza, Mount 
Hood—stately and pure! clad in everlasting | 
snows—is fully visible, being but sixty miles distant. 
At sunset a crimson glory rests upon the mountain, ‘ 
n its beauty is truly inde Have you 
erstadt’s ‘Mount Hood?’ But I am sure n¢ 
und could do justice to its beaut 


cnr, 





cribable 





and the 
seen B 


mortal | 





y. I have been 
several times up the Columbia river with my bus-§ 
band, on his medical inspecting tours. The scenery 
nd. It overpowers the mind The thought 
comes forcibly upon the heart—‘ What hath God 
This is a wonderful country! sublime and ‘ 
majestic in scenery! powerful in resources, it im-> 








s very gr 





’ 


wrought? 
presses one with the idea of progress and greatness! 
the people. They are sturdy, active, warm- 
hearted—with a breadth of purpose and promptness 
of action, which delighted and surprised me. I shall 5 
always fee! grateful to my Heavenly Father. for per 
mitiing me to live, for a while at least, upon this beaunti- 
ful, wonderfal coast. It charms and delights me 
Were it not for my precious friends at home, I should % 
lesire always to live here. I am better 
lly, than I have been for years.” 


and stronger, 7 








THE OLD FAVORITE. 
(See Engraving.) 

You, whose early years were passed in the quiet‘ 
seclusion of a country farm-house, do you not remem- 
ber the staid old “ family horse” which in the days of 
your childhood was long past the age of act 
vice, and was no longer employed to labor in the ¢ 
fields, or to perform long journeys, but was retained 
about the house for the especial use of the women © 
and children of the family. 

What a pet was “the old favorite” among the little < 
ones—what happiness to be held upon his back, and 
trotted slowly around the yard, or up and down the 
road beneath the drooping elm trees—what a favor to ¢ 
be allowed to hold the reins which guided the faithful ¢ 
creature as he jogged quietly along in the old family S 
carriage, and what a satisfaction when the first child- 








> ser- ¢ 


aval . 


wr 


) seemed to regard the dainty 


¢ you learned at last to regard h 


“and the quality is inferior t 


>* INFANCY OF SHAKSP 


S Premium Plate js 


LALA IS yYyYye* VN ~~ 
ish fear of his great mouth was passed, to feed him 
with a wisp of grass, or a bundle of oats, and pat his 
forehead or stroke his mar is he tamely took the 
food from your own little hand 

How like a trusty old household servant he seemed 
How he appeared to regard himself quite as “one of 
his head lovingly against 


the family,” and would rub 
your shoulder when you approached him, and would 






wait for your coming at the barn-yard gate, and 
) iorsel you held in your 
hand as rightfully his own in consideration of his 
long services and unwavering devotion. 

What little indulgences he was wont to grant him- 
self as years accumulated upon his head. Perhaps 
he claimed the right of stopping to rest midway in 
the ascent of each p hill. Perhaps it wasa 
halt under the shade trees by the side of the road if 
driven out in summer's day, or an invariably 
turning aside for d 
whenever he passed that way 

You remember how useless 
at such times. Non 
he was immovable until his desire was gratified, and 






nk at some favorite watering place 


it was to urge him on 


it your haste might be 





e@ peculiarities as 
the whimsicalities of age, and passed them by un- 
noticed, I doubt n 
Every one who was ry-bred retains still some 
memory of such a pet among the domestic animals 
of the farm. 
HELPING MAMMA, 
Ss yr. " y) 
The bu 


scheme of usefu 





litle brain, ever devising some new 





1e88 or mischief; restless fingers 
oyment. Who shall guide 
the flitting thought into right channels and teach the 


cunning hands to work for good—but mamma? 


which must find some emy 


&—- The price of paper still remains excessively 
high. Long before this, we confidently expected a 
reduction, but while nearly everything else comes 
down, we have to pay as much for paper as when gold 
was two seventy. The paper on which the Home 





Magazine is printed costs twenty-four cents a pound, 
) that which costus, before 
the war, just twelve cents a pound. 
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1 copy, $2.50 
Sscopies,. . . é «4 oo ae oe 6.00 
5 copies, and one to getter-up of club, . 10.00 


9eopies, “ “| 15.00 
Be A beautiful PREMIUM PLATE, entitled “ THR 


>» COURTSHIP OF SHAKSPEARE,” will be mailed te 


each person who sends us a club of subscribers. It 
will also be mailed to each single subscriber from 
whom we receive $2.50. This plate is a companion to 
the “INFANCY OF SHAKSPEARE,” our premium 
KE 








for 1865. and in all res ts as beautiful. B9> The 
( (RE” is also continued as 

a premium for any who may desire it. 
&e- For $4.50 we send one copy each of Howe 
Magazine and Gopery's Lapy’s Boox fora year. If the 
desired with this club, 50 cents 





extra must be sent. 
43> Additions to clubs can always be made at the 
club rate. ; 
SZ Subscribers to a club need not all be at the 
same post office. 
4a Postage on the Home Magazine is 12 cents a 
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